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THE EMPEROR OF HAYTI. 


Faustin the First is now, according to his 
own report and the general belief, sixty-seven 
years of age. It is also a well-ascertained 
fact, though not very freely spoken of by his 
subjects, that he was born a slave on the 
estate of a M. Viallet, at Petit Goava, in the 
south part of the island. If he has given his 

e correctly, he must have been six years 
old when slavery was abolished in the French 
colonies by the Directory, in 1793, and when 
he, in common with the rest of his race 
s bondage in Hayti, received their free- 

om. 

Both the parents of the Emperor are sup- 
osed to have been natives of Africa. M. 
iallet was a kind master, and up to the close 

of his life, which occurred only a year or two 
since, was treated with the greatest venera- 
tion and respect by his distinguished free- 
man. I heard a well-authenticated instance 
of the Emperor’s devotion to him after the 
revolutions of the wheel of fortune had 
materially changed their relations to each 
other. 

Shortly after Soulouque’s election to the 
Presidency, in 1847, M. Viallet, then a very 
old man, journeyed to Port-au-Prince for the 
purpose of paying his respects to the new 
government, and giving in his adhesion to 
the new executive. As he was entering 
the palace he was seen by the President, who 
went out, and, kneeling down, kissed his 
hand. M. Viallet begged him to rise, and 
said he was ashamed to have the President 
80 forget himself and his position in such a 
public place. Soulouque replied that he al- 
ways looked upon M. Viallet as his greatest 





living benefactor, and though President to 
the rest of his subjects, he should never cease 
to look upon him as his master. 

Soulouque entered the army as a soldier 
under Dessalines, about 1804—immediately 
after the evacuation of the French, and when 
he was only seventeen years of age. In 
four years Ye had risen to the rank of sub- 
lieutenant and aid to General Lamarre. In 
1811 he was promoted to a lieutenancy of 
cavalry, and to a captaincy in 1820. In 
1840 he was chief of a squadron, in 1842 
commandant of the parish of Plaisance, in 
1843 colonel of a company of horse, in 1844 

neral of brigade, and in 1846 general of a 

ivision and commandant of the Guard at 
Port-au-Prince. Such, in brief, is the history 
of this man’s rise, from the condition of a 
slave the first six years of his life, to the 
highest rank in the army short of a sovereign 
power, before he was sixty. But his career 
was not destined to stop here. 

In the following year the Presidency be- 
came vacant under circumstances too extra- 
ordinary to be passed without notice. Riché 
was elected to succeed Pierrot in 1846, and 
when he was already seventy years of age. 
He was probably the most experienced and 
most highly educated, if not most gifted, ex- 
ecutive officer Hayti ever had. During the 
second year of his administration, while on 
his return from a visit to the north side of 
the island, he stopped with his retinue at 
night to rest at Gonaives. While there, his 
attention was arrested by the charms of a 
young creole of rare personal attraction, with 
whom he desired to form a more intimate 
acquaintance. His position, and a douceur 
of a couple of wae 3 Spanish dollars, re- 
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moved whatever obstacles were interposed to 
his advances, and for the next seventy-two 
hours nothing further was seen or heard of 
the President by his attendants. At the end 
of that period he appeared among them 
aguin, , and gave orders to set out at once for 

ort-au-Prince ; but so feeble and exhausted 
was he, that he required help to mount his 
horse. He died the day after he reached the 


capital. 

The Senate were immediately convened for 
the purpose of choosing a successor. They 
were so nearly divided between the two can- 
didates, that after repeated ballotings there 
seemed an increasing improbability of final 
agreement. A failure to elect was to restore 
anarchy and military rule. The possibility 
of such a contingency arising, naturally gave 
prominence to the name of Soulouque, who 
was commander-in-chief of all the military 
force in and around the capital. His name 
was suggested in the Senate, and he was 
eee and I believe unanimously, 
elected. He had the reputation of being a 
a creature, with no taste for in- 

igue, and not much intelligence. He was 


habitually taciturn, and during the conspi- 
racies which ded and followed Boyer’s 
downfall, he been made the confidant of 


the parties, without becoming the enemy of 
either. He was, withal, a good cavalry 
officer, and a brave fellow. What other 
claims he had for the honour that was in 
store for him he had not demonstrated. He 
was, in point of education and personal ac- 
complishment, inferior to all of his prede- 
cessors, for he could neither read nor write, 
while most, if not all of them, had been edu- 
cated at good schools in France. But his 
= nature and obscurity led the mixed 

loods to suppose they could the control 
of him, while the blacks had confidence in 
his colour, which they supposed would make 
him wholly theirs. Both parties were mis- 
taken in their estimate of him. He was not 
long in weer them know that the man 
whom they had chosen, without his own so- 
licitation, to be their ruler for life, was deter- 
mined to be their ruler for life. Intrigues 
and conspiracies for his deposition, similar to 
those which had kept the country convulsed 
ever since 1840, and changed the head of the 
government five times in as many years, im- 
mediately re-commenced. But they were 
dealt with very differently from those which 
had resulted in prostrating Boyer and Herard 
and Pierrot. 

Soulouque’s administration in 1847, 1848, 
and 1849 was the type of Louis Napoleon’s 
administration in 1850, 1851, and 1862. 
Every suspected man was banished or shot, 
and no species of terrorism was spared to dis- 
courage the aspirations of the intriguing race 
of politicians with which the unsettled condi- 
tion of affairs for the previous ten years had 
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filled the country. At the time of his accession, 
the bar, the bench, the press, and the various 
departments of the public service were filled 
by mixed bloods and men of education. When 
they found Soulouque was determined to be 
President in his own way, they began to:in- 
trigue for his deposition. He closed up that 
source of mischief by sending all whom he 
suspected out of the country, and by shooting 
those whom he convicted. He filled their 
places as well as he could, being careful to 
put no man whom he could not trust, in a 
place where he could make trouble for the 
government. It cannot be said, that in point 
of talent or competency for the daily duties 
of their respective positions, the bench, the 
bar, or the press have been improved by the 
changes, but they answered the purpose for 
which they were made. Within a few years 
after election, the Haytiens had ascertained to 
their entire satisfaction, that the less the 
meddled with politics, under Soulouque’s > 4 
ministration, the better for them; and since 
that time the government has been compa- 
ratively tranquil, and about as liberal as an 
absolute despotism ever was or can be, though, 
of course, not as intelligent as it might be, 
and, in so far, less beneficent. 

But the slave of M. Viallet had not attained 
the height of that eminence which his destiny 
had assigned him. During the second year 
of his Presidency he was invested with the 
power and title of Emperor. The change in 
the constitution and form of government was 
a matter of general surprise, and, I believe, of 
regret, to the better of Haytiens; but 
nevertheless the change was made, as it was 
subsequently made in France, upon the almost 
unanimous petition of the people. Some 
friends of the President, who hoped by this 
piece of sycophancy to secure a higher place 
in his , started the thing, and under 
the impression that it. was with the Presi- 
dent’s concurrence, no one dared to oppose 
it. 

Poe petition was signed by about ~ hun- 
people, consisting, according to the ex- 
pression of the general-in-chief Vil Luban, 
“of all that was most notable in the place.” 
Petitions of similar import were sent in, 
signed by all the generals of brigade and ad- 
jutants-general, and all the colonels and 
captains of the guard, The first petition 
was put in circulation on the 20th August. 
At the session of the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, on the 25th, the subject was brought 
to their notice, and a law was immediately 
d conferring the title and dignity of 
peror upon the President, and continui 
the existing laws in all their vigour un 
the necessary changes could be made by the 
legislative body. 
he bill was sent immediately to the Se- 
nate, and passed by them the same evening. 
On the following y, just five days from the 
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date of the petition, the following proclama- 
tion was issued :— 


** PROCLAMATION TO THE PEOPLE AND THE ARMY. 


‘‘ Faustin Soulouque, Emperor of Hayti, to the 
Haytiens : 

‘“ The faithful organs of the nation, the Cham- 
ber of Representatives and the Senate, by a spon- 
taneous vote, have conferred upon me the title of 
Emperor. Slave of the country which has con- 
fided its destinies to me, for the glory and honour 
of which there is no sacrifice I am not ready to 
make, it is my duty to accept, without hesitation, 
but with a feeling of profound devotion, the new 
burden imposed upon me. 

‘* Full of confidence in this supreme judgment, 
which on two solemn occasions has proved its 
beneficent solicitude, I cherish the happy hope of 
worthily responding to your attempt to maintain 
all the institutions which guarantee the rights of 
citizens, to make peace and order reign through- 
out the empire, to make the principles of liberty 
and equality triumph, and to maintain, at every 
sacrifice, the independence of our country and the 
integrity and indivisibility of its territory. 

‘+ Haytiens ! the legislative bodies will be imme- 
diately convened for the purpose of revising the 
constitution, and harmonising it with the new 
order of things. I will observe and cause to be 
observed all its prescriptions, I swear it in face 
of God and man. 

“*Haytiens! let the new era which now com- 
mences be marked by the most complete fusion of 
hearts ; let all passions, if there exist any among 
us, be soothed ; and let us all press the hand of 
reconciliation on the altar of our country. 

* Live Liberty and Equality ' 

** Live Union and Concord ! 

‘¢ Live Independence ! 

‘Live the Empire of Hayti, one and indi- 
visible. 

‘*Given at the Imperial Palace of Port-au- 
Prince, the 26th day of August 1849, in the 
46th year of our independence, and of our reign 


the first. 
** (Signed) 


When it is borne in mind that Soulouque 
was born a slave, and was the offspring of 
slaves born in Africa ; that he had no educa- 
tion whatever himself; that he was elected 
President of the Republic before he could read 
or write one word; that he never visited any 
more civilized country than the one in which 
he lived, and which been distracted by 
foreign and intestine war almost uninterrup- 
tedly from his birth; and that he had never 
had an opportunity of hearing or learning any 
of the lessons acquired by the experience of 
elder and more fortunate nations, one is con- 
strained to admit that he is no common man; 
and that, measuring his present elevation 
from his point of 5 apm and weighing 
his successes against his opportunities, he has 
proved himself entitled to no inconsiderable 
prominence among military heroes.—Letters 
to the Evening Post. 


SovuLovQvuE.” 
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HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE. 


An interesting incident occurred in Boston, 
during the recent excitement caused by the 
capture and tradition of Burns under the 
Fugitive Slave Law. It appears that Mr. 
Joseph K. Hayes, captain of the police in 
that city, having been called upon, in the 
execution of his duties, to assist in the tradi- 
tion of Burns, manfully refused, and, with a. 
noble courage, at once resigned his office, 
rather than lend himself to such an ou ‘ 
Several influential gentlemen, hearing of this 
act of real heroism, subscribed for a testimo- 
nial, which was presented to Mr. Hayes at a 
public meeting, held on the 26th June ult., 
in the Fremont Temple. The meeting was 
presided over by C. Mt. Ellis, Esq., who, as 
associate counsel with R. H. Dana, Esq., had 
defended the fugitive Burns. The testimonial 
consisted of a silver salver, and of a purse. 
containing two hundred dollars in gold. Mr. 
Ellis made the presentation, and, on behalf of 
the Committee read the following address, 
which accompanied the testimonial : 


‘“‘ Mr. Hayes: At the request of this Com- 
mittee, I have the honour to present to you this 
purse and this salver, as tokens of respect and 
approbation of your resignation of your office. 

“They know that you have heard the general 
judgment of ‘ well done.’ Men have taken plea- 
sure in sending to you from distant places proofs 
of their regard. Woman, even, has publicly said 
to you, as John Adams’ wife said to him ina 
critical moment of his life, as she always says, 
* Never fear; you have done as you ought.’ But, 
as you see by the names of the Committee, those 
whom they represent are your fellow-citizens and 
neighbours, gentlemen merchants, and members 
of all the various professions ; Boston men who 
ask leave thus to signify their sense of the just- 
ness of this act of yours. They offer you this, 
Sir, feeling that there are men, as of old, whom 
gold cannot buy nor office seduce. 

“On this they have engraved, with a few 
words expressive of their sentiments, the letter 
by which you gave up your office the very instant 
you were ordered to step beyond the line of its 
duties. They like that, Sir. They feel it to be 
just and noble. They know that you and your 
children will look to it with honest and manly 

ride. 

“~ There are occasions on which an act of mere 
duty is worthy of commendation. No doubt you 
did only what you thought you ought. C) 
prompt, direct, and simple form of this reply 
shews that. If every man would, without ca- 
suistry, as decisively say, ‘I will have no lot nor 
part in such work,’ there would be a quiet end to 
it all, We wish to commend that example. 

‘But this act was more than that. You 
would not suffer your office to be prostituted. 
That business gets most aid from what are the 
worst of abuses, acts done under colour of office. 
The highest places in Government lose their 
respectability when their powers are thus abused: 
and, when they are misused in such a cause,’ fall 
into contempt, while A faithful and conscien- 

2 
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tious discharge of duty gives dignity to. the 
lowest. This act of yours, and ieee thas stand 
prominent in contrast. with it, have made men 
feel that each member of the State must keep 
within the strict lines of his official duty; that, 
howsoever power may be = the unlawful 
use of it is tyranny. It would be well, Sir, if the 
President, and his advisers, courts, law-officers, 
the Marshal, and many public functionaries 
and ministers of the law, would profit by your 
example. 

“Nearly all those who had watched the trial 
of poor Burus, who heard his doom, saw the 
slave-guard march from the Court-house that 
had been closed so long, through State street, 
swept as if by a pestilence down to the vessel 
that, under our flag, bore him out of the bay the 

ilgrims entered into captivity, would rather 
7 ota on ting of Bt en rather have 

the rattling of Bri again. Sir, it 
will be a consolation to you gai did not, that 
you would not, lift your finger to lend the least 
aid to that spectacle. 


“ You will remember, too, that you did your’ 


duty faithfully whilst you held your office, and 
did an act alike honourable to yourself, and for 
the honour of the city and State, in resigning it 
for the cause you did. This, too, will men re- 
member. For this they thank you. 

«They thank you, also, for this act of yours 
as an assertion of the right, and the performance 
of the duty to be held among the first in the eye 
of an American citizen, that of refusing to do 
what a man knows to be wrong, that of obeying 
the commands of his own conscience. 

“Men have passed, or will pass, on the va- 
rious acts connected with the capture of Burns, 
—the Virginia record, the organization of forces 
by the Marshal, the mode of seizure, the inter- 
vention of the Executive, the mode of procedure, 
the inquisition held in a fortress, the orders 
to the police and military, the determination 
of the law, the weighing of proofs, the granting 
the certificate on the statement of one not Cato, 
and the mode of making and executing the 
order, which, though not elevated to the rank 
of a judgment, has an effect that no judgment 
ever had. 

“Sad, shocking was the sight of the harmless, 
innocent victim of all that mighty machinery, 
as he passed down Queen street and King street, 
all hung in mourning. Better to have seen the 
halter and the coffin for a criminal again pa- 
raded through our streets than the cutlasses and 
the cannon for him. As he went down to the 
dock into which the tea was thrown, the spirits 
that lingered about the spots he passed, vanished 
and fled, whilst dire and frightful images arose in 
their place. 

“Sadder and more portentous was it to see 
that not one form was left, and how studiously 
was avoided the faintest approach to the merest 
semblance of any one that has been identified 
with the history of one race, and set up, after 
years of strife, as a shelter for human ri a 

“ But sadder yet, and most ominous of all, was 
it to see with how little thought some seemed 
eager to provoke and drive people to the last ex- 
tremity of resistance. 

“Tt is not unfit, while offering a testimony of 





for the act.of an officer, done to keep 
himself and his place pure, once again to ask of 
those who are ready to take the stand, that these 
things shall be no longer, even under the form of 
statutes, to organize a sufficient force to abolish 
them, to take no such position, but to stay from 
all violence and resistance. I pray the time may 
never come for that. At this time, prudence 
counsels against it. Justice forbids it. The 
sentiment and the strength that alone suggest or 
could warrant it, can expunge from the statutes 
the pretence for all these abuses. No! let every 
man, high or low, as he loves his country, as he 
reveres its Constitution and respects its laws, as 
he would preserve its peace, do all that in him 
lies, by the powers of his office as a citizen, to 
recover and restore our lost rights and liberties ; 
let all forget other bonds, and at once take the 
stand together, that the landmarks of freedom 
should be set up again, and Slavery retire where 
it belongs, to shew that there are remedies 
whereby the rights of man can be secured. If 
the pound of flesh is to be taken, see that they 
spill not one drop of Christian blood. 

“Tt is fit to ask calmly of those combining 
under the bill of 1854 and the bill of 1850, to 
pause, and consider whether, instead of pressing 
on in every form to outrage and insult the people, 
it would not be better to repair these wrongs, 
which we know must be redressed : to restore t 


rule of the Constitution and the laws ; to remind - 


them that those who hold ot from the people 
are bound as sacredly to the just use of it as if 
it were derived from a crown ; to ask them if 
they mean to make sport of law; to beg them to 
reflect if their love of order and law, of liberty, 
of their country, of the Constitution of the land, 
and the laws of God, will not at least recall them, 
whether they would really wish to bring on that 
time in which the question would be, not who 
happens for a brief term to hold this or that post, 
but whose hearts are the bravest, whose numbers 
the greatest, whose arms the strongest, whose 
cause is just. 


‘New England knows where the guilt will: 


belong of what will follow, if the threats of this 
year and the scenes of this case are to be often 
repeated. I think she does not fear. She knows 
there is a power, somewhat larger than the mere 
ratio of the freemen to the slaveholders, as resist- 
less as the right forever must be against wrong, 
to stay any form of oppression, and she hopes to 
see that power put fo Alas for the day when 
that hope shall depart ! 

“In this act of yours, New England spoke; 
and for her, as well as these, I venture to thank you. 

“ Permit me, Sir, to read, for the gratification 
of your friends, this inscription : 


“**To Joseph K. Hayes, Esq., Ex-Captain of 
the Watch and Police of the city of Boston, this 
Salver is presented by a portion of his fellow- 
citizens, as a Testimonial of their admiration for 
his conduct when called upon by the Mayor of 
Boston to perform an act which he regarded 
as unworthy of a Man, an American, and a 
Christian. 

“+ When directed to assist in the extradition 
of Anthony Burns, the alleged slave, he resigned 
his office in the following letter : 
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* Boston, June 2, 1854. 

‘Through all the excitement attendant upon 
the arrest and trial of the Fugitive, by the U. S. 
Government, I have not received an order which 
I have conceived inconsistent with my duties as 
an officer of the police until this day, at which 
time I have received an order, which, if per- 
formed, would implicate me in the execution of 
that infamous Fugitive Slave Bill. I therefore 
resign the office which I now hold as Captain of 
the Watch and Police, from this hour, 11 o'clock.’ 


‘* We are proud to claim as a fellow-citizen one 
who, though poor, cannot be bought; who loves 
his integrity better than his daily bread, and 
who has given such an example of what a true 
American citizen should be. His conduct is 
a practical denial of the atheistical doctrine, 
(the most dangerous to American liberty, because 
of its speciousness,) that the law of the land has 
a higher sanction than the law of God—a doe- 
trine which, if true, renders our forefathers 
traitors, our revolution high treason. 

R. E. Apruore. \ 

James CARPENTER, | 

Francis CHILDs, ; Commnitiee. 
GrorGE B, Emerson, } 

H, A. Emery, 


‘‘ Sir, no man knows whether this act of yours 
is to be one of those that shall attend a peaceful, 
quiet,return to the ways of liberty protected by 
law, or one that.is to be numbered with those of 
earlier days of the Republic, Whichever it be, 
it will stand for your honour ; I trust, too, for 
the good of the State, May you live to see the 
happy end of which this is an earnest, and have 
the satisfaction to remember that you did one 
act for its accomplishment.” 


The Liberator of the 30th June, to which 
we are indebted for the foregoing address, 
goes on to say that this address, so well- 
considered and fitting for the occasion, was 
delivered by Mr. Ellis in a highly dignified 
and impressive manner, and elicited through- 
out the most enthusiastic applause. 

On receiving the testimonial, Mr. Hayes 
made a short impromptu reply, expressive of 
his surprise that it should have been presented 
to him for having performed so simple and 
ebvious a duty ; for, had he done otherwise, 
had he done aught to facilitate the return of 
poor Burns to slavery, he would have been a 
villain in his own eyes. He had only done 
what he held to be the duty of every honest 
man. This was not a sentimental spasm on 
his part: he had always been an anti-slavery 
man, having been inspired with sympathy 
for the oppressed, by his mother, from child- 
hood. As a boy, he had often sat in “ the 
negro pew,” to testify against its wicked pro- 
scription ; and as long as that pew remained, 
it nullified all that was preached from the 
pulpit. He had never cast any other than 
an anti-slavery ballot. He made several 
complimentary allusions to Mr. Garrison, for 
his fahours in behalf of the slave; and con- 
cluded by thanking the donors for their ele- 





gant gift, the acceptance of which he could 
reconcile to his feelings only by the considera- 
tion that it implied confidence in his inte- 
grity as a man, and that he had not swerved 
rom his duty in a dark and trying hour. 

The reply was so manifestly unstudied, 
and so characteristic of the man, as to elicit 
loud cheers, and increase the respect already 
felt for Mr. Hayes. 

Loud calls were then made for Theodore 
Parker, who took the platform, and made 
some excellent remarks in his usual happy 
manner. 

Similar calls were then made for Mr. 
Garrison, who also spoke in warm eulogy of 
the character of Mr. Hayes, whom he had 
known for a score of years as an unflinching 
friend of the:slave, true to his convictions of 
duty at whatever cost, under all circum- 
stances. He related an interesting reminis- 
cence respecting the mob of “gentlemen of 
property and standing” in 1835, and con- 
cluded ‘by saying to Mr. H., “The blessing 
of God, and of all those who are ready to 
perish, ever rest upon your head!” 

In addition to this testimonial, Mr. Hayes 
has received several other tokens of approval, 
amongst which may be mentioned a purse 
containing 153 dollars, presented to him b 
a number of Boston ladies; also a gold wate 
and chain from the citizens of Tasch, 
and a copy of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, illustrated, 
the gift of H. B. Stowe. On these interesting 
occasions the subjoined correspondence took 
place 


FROM THE LADIES OF BOSTON. 

“Will Mr. Hayes accept the accompanying 
purse, with its contents (153 dollars), as a token 
of respect from many ladies of Boston, who honour 
him for resigning his office rather than be im- 
plicated in the execution of the infamous ‘ Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill.’ 

** The ladies feel that a consciousness of right- 
doing is more to Mr. Hayes than gold or silver, 
but he must allow them to express their high ap- 
preciation of his noble deed, and their heartfelt 
regret. that no other officer concerned in the late 
slave case was found to follow his bright example. 

R. L. Curtis, 
E. D. CHeney, 
S. H. Wrirarp, 
Jutret Tart, 
* Boston, June 11. In behalf of the Ladies.” 


FROM THE CITIZENS OF PLYMOUTH. 


“ Plymouth, June 17, 1854. 

“Josepn K. Haves, 
‘Late a Captain of the Police in the City of Boston : 
‘“‘ Dear Srr—Please accept the accompanying 
gold watch and chain, which I have the honour 
of presenting you in the name of many of the in- 
habitants o Plymouth, who are desirous of ex- 
pressing their approbation of your noble conduct 
on the 2d inst., in resigning your office rather 
than assist in the execution of the infamous 
Fugitive Slave Bill. The watch and chain are 
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the gift of members of all political parties, and 
woman has joined ‘ with alacrity’ in a desire to 
honour your sacrifice on the altar of freedom. 

“Those who know you personally are aware 
that to you there was no sacrifice, nor a moment’s 
hesitation. In these degenerate times, if persons 
in authority were like you, the Fugitive Slave 
Bill would find none to execute it; and men 
would no longer shelter their conscience under 
the so-called ‘duties’ of office. So far as our 
knowledge extends, you are the first person in 
public or private station, called upon to join in its 
execution, who has peremptorily declined. We 
have, therefore, deemed your conduct worthy of 
especial remembrance. 

* I am, dear sir, with great respect, very truly 
yours, 

“Cuas. G. Davis, for the Donors.” 


The watch has the following inscription : 

* Citizens of Plymouth, descendants of the first 
fagitives for liberty to New England, to Josrru 
K. Hayss, for his prompt sacrifice to the cause 
of Freedom on the 2d of June 1854.” 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, ILLUSTRATED. 

“Mr. Hayes—Permit me to present you with 
this book as a slight expression of my admiration 
for the noble example you have so recently set to 
our whole country, of preferring worldly loss 
rather than a loss of manhood and honour. 

“* May the blessing of God ever follow you and 
yours, for your steadin ess in refusing to execute 
the infamous and irreligious Fugitive Law ! 

“ Yours, with admiration and esteem, . 

“H. B. Srowe. 
* Boston, June 6, 1854.” 


In reply Mr. Hayes issued the following 
CARD OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

‘* I wish to express my sincere thanks, through 
this medium, to those friends of the enslaved, who 
have presented to me so many rich and valuable 
presents, 

* It seems strange to me, however, that society 
should be in such a condition, that a man is to be 
rewarded for doing that for which he ought to be 
punished if he fails to perform. 


“ Josepu K. Hares. 
“ Boston, June 19, 1854.” 


We make no excuse for devoting so much 
of our space to the recording of so interesting 
= incident. Honour to whom honour is 

ue. 

In the same spirit we give the followin 
even more remarkable instance of a self- 
sacrifice for principle’s sake, as recorded in 
the Liberator of the 16th of June. He may 
a ga a real patriot. 

“Whilst the crowd were anxiously awaiting the 
— of the mournful cortége which was 

ut to convey Burns to the hateful torment of 
a life of Slavery, a venerable man, in a Quaker’s 
garb, made his appearance at the corner of State 
and Washington streets, with a c: bag in 
hand, and edged his way along in the direction of 
the wharves. One or two persons recognised 
him, and proposed three cheers, which were given 
with a will, That man was Thomas Garrett, of 
Delaware, whom the Fugitive Slave Law has 
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stripped of all his property. His farm was sold 
about two years. since, in order to raise the money 
to satisfy an execution, levied for a fine of 5000 
dollars under the Fugitive Slave Law. Mr. 
Garrett finds himself a poor man in his old age, 
but he has that which is better than riches, viz. 
a conscience void of offence towards God and 
man, and the happy consciousness of having ena- 
bled 1840 slaves to exchange the condition of 
chattelism for that of free men. Who would not 
rather be Thomas Garrett, carrying his own 
carpet bag through the streets of Boston, than 
Frank Pierce at the head of the nation ?” 


AMERICIAN ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 


We extract from our files for the months of 
August and September the most notable in- 
cidents which have occurred in the United 
States, in connection with the anti-slavery 
cause. 


NEBRASKA AND Kansas. — Emigration to 
Kansas is one of the exciting topics which has 
lately occupied the attention of all parties in the 
States. Thousands of emigrants are pouring into 
Kansas from every quarter. Slaveholders from 
Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas, 
were early on the ground, some with their slaves. 
They have staked out claims extensively, and are 
sanguine that they shall be able to establish a 
slave State. The declarations in the United- 
States Congress, that there was no danger of the 
territory's becoming a slave State, as it is not 
suited to the cultivation of slave-grown produce, 
is evidently false. At a single point, five hun- 
dred immigrants are said to cross daily. The 
crowds are so great, that delays are occa- 
sioned, and disputes often arise on the question 
‘who shall go first.” At some points, Public 
Meetings have been held, and strong resolutions 
paseed recommending the driving out of the abo- 
itionists ; but so many Northern men are rushing 
in, that many slaveholders fear to trust their 
slaves in the territory. There can be no doubt. 
that slavery has long existed in Kansas. Around 
the several Missions of the Methodist Church 
South, and on the farms of individual squatters, 
slaves have been held and worked for ten years 
past. The agents of Southern churches are not 
to be permitted to exert an uncontrolled sway 
over the newly-arrived emigrants. Already 
the American Missionary Society and the Baptist 
Mission are sending out their agents to preach 
an anti-slavery gospel. 

Dovetas THE Traitor.—Senator Douglas, 
the concocter of the Nebraska and Kansas mea- 
sure, has received at the hands of his constituents 
such a reception as he will have occasion to re- 
member for a long time tocome. A Meeting was 
held at Chicago on the 3d of September. It was 
summoned by his own friends, and attended by 
large numbers of persons specially engaged to 
support the speaker. In consequence of the 
large attendance, the Meeting was held in the 
open air. As soon as Judge Douglas ascended 
he ntend to speak, a tremendous noise was made, 
which entirely drowned his voice. His friends 
made an earnest attempt to restore quiet, but in 
vain. After several ineffectual efforts to obtain 
a hearing, he was compelled to retire, amidst the 
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groans and opposition of the assembled multitude. 
A second attempt to hold a Meeting was more 
successful. Mr. Douglas was allowed to speak 
amidst considerable opposition. Ultimately, a re- 
solution was passed expressive of the indignation 
of his constituents at the course he had pursued. 

St. Dominco anp THE Unitep States.—* It 
is now three years ago,” says the New-York Tri- 
bune of the 7th of September last, “ that we first 
called attention to the fact of the existence of a 
conspiracy for the acquisition of the eastern part 
of St. Domingo. The object of this conspiracy 
was the ultimate conquest of Hayti, and the final 
annexation of the entire island to the American 
Confederation, in the form of two or more slave 
States. The first attempt, however, failed. Now 
it is renewed under the auspices of General Pierce 
and Mr. Marcy, with General and Mrs. Cazneau, 
late of Texas, for plenipotentiaries, and with pre- 
parations far superior to any thing before em- 
— A frigate conveys the Commissioner to 

is place of destination, and a war-steamer is at 
hand to enforce diplomatic persuasions; and 
what is more, the negotiations are opened with a 
regular proposition to recognise the national ex- 
istence of Dominica, and to confer on her the pri- 
vilege, inestimable for her, of a treaty with the 
United States.” 

A later mail brings a report that the President 
of the Spanish Republic of Dominica has ceded, 
or leased, to the United-States Government, the 
exclusive occupancy and use, for the term of one 
hundred years, of the Bay of Samana and ad- 
jacent lands. The President, Santana, is fa- 
vourable to the wishes and movements of the 
American Government, as they secure to him and 
his petty state the moral and physical protection 
of a powerful country against his superior neigh- 
bour Soulouque. The Bay of Samana is situ- 
ated on the north-eastern side of the island of 
Hayti. It is said to be one of the largest and 
most commodious harbours in the world, and of a 
depth and ease of entrance capable of accommo- 
dating the largest ships. 

Fuaitives 1n Canapa.—The Southern slave- 
drivers are said to have it in contemplation to 
demand from the British Government the rendi- 
tion of fugitives now in Canada. The South-Ca- 
rolina Columbia Times says: ‘*The loss that the 
South annually sustains by the running of slaves 
into Canada is of sufficient importance to justify 
her public men in insisting upon some action of 
the Giovernment of the United States in the premises. 
And we confess our surprise that Southern states- 
men have submitted with so much patience to 
the annual robbery of thousands of dollars worth 
of property, to which she has as good a right as 
the land they cultivate. The time is propitious 
for the acquisition of all disputed rights from 
European powers. They cannot afford to break 
just now with the United States. Let our public 
men move in the matter, and we question not 
but that the President and the American minister 
at St. James’ will give the movement a cordial 
support. Besides, this is a golden moment which 
may never return. Before we get another sound 
man in the Presidential chair, peace may be made 
in Europe.” 

NORTHERN SERVILITY TO THE SourH.—* The 
phenomena of Northern servility to the South,” 
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says the New-York Tribune of the 11th of Au- 
gust last, upon supposed reasons of self interest, 
‘‘are myriad-headed. A fresh evidence of this 
servility has come to our knowledge. It seems 
that the stock of the Jeffersonville and Indiana- 
polis railroad is chiefly held in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, though the road is in Indiana, a free State, 
so called. ‘he direction being thus controlled in 
a slave State, has established a rule that every 
coloured person travelling thereby shall prove 
himself free! Papers are not sufficient, no 
matter how well authenticated, but a passport is 
required from some well-known resident of Jeffer- 
sonville, before any black can travel by the road! 
This rule, submitted to in a free State, will en- 
gender a degree of servility not exceeded by a 
slave outright. We are informed that free men 
of colour have been seized, taken to Kentucky, 
imprisoned and whipped, until their freedom 
could be proved.” 

SaratoGca ConventTion.—A highly important 
Convention was held at Saratoga, in the State of 
New York, on the 16th of August last. The 
New-York Tribune says it was important from 
the men who composed it, representing as they 
did the best elements of the State—men who 
have filled prominent and influential positions in 
the political struggles of the last few years, and 
who were brought together by an absorbing sense 
of duty and a common impulse of resistance to 
the encroachments of Slavery. ‘The practical 
points in the resolves of the Convention, and 
to which its members pledged themselves are, 
1. The restoration of the anti-slavery proviso in 
Kansas and Nebraska. 2. All the territories of 
the United States shall be free. 3. No more 
Slave States shall be admitted into the Union. 
4. This policy shall be held superior to all party 
considerations, and every party shall be aban- 
doned which does not make the same its first 
object. 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE JERRY RESCUE.—The 
anniversary of the Jerry rescue was celebrated 
at Syracuse on the 30th of September last. Ger- 
rit Smith presided. The President invited Mr. 
Garrison to the platform. The resolutions were 
reported. ‘The first declared that there can be 
no law for Slavery. Second, That Jerry was res- 
cued in contempt of miscalled law. Third, That 
no man can properly celebrate the rescue who 
acknowledges the possibility of the legality of 
Slavery. Fourth, That the man is dishonest who 
claims or admits that Slavery can be law, &c. 
Frederick Douglass spoke at some length, advo- 
cating resistance to the Fugitive Slave Law, even 
to the shedding of blood. He held up to view 
the handcuffs which were taken off Jerry, and 
attacked non-resistants very vehemently. Mr. 
Garrison followed, controverting Mr. Douglass’s 
position. Syracuse, he said, was not a freedom- 
loving city. Jerry was rescued in the night, and 
taken from an unguarded court. ‘Those who ac- 
complished the act would never have dared to do 
it in the day time. Syracuse is still a slave- 
hunting soil. The most that could be done was 
to put a fugitive on the road to Canada, and say 
to Aim, as they said to Jerry, “Go it.” Boston 
had done more to settle the question than Syra- 
cuse. The description was very exciting. The 
meeting re-assembled in the evening, with S. F. 
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Gay in the chair. Leonard Gibbs rose and said 
he was the counsel for Jerry when he was ar- 
rested. He scathed the Commissioners, before 
whom Jerry was taken, most unmercifully. He 
thought that if trial by jury were granted to fu- 
itive slaves, nothing would be gained, as the 
arshal would pack the juries summoned to try 
them. The Fugitive Law will never be repealed so 
long as Slavery exists. The South does not want 
to dissolve the Union. The dissolution of the 
Union is only used as athreat. Rather than to- 
lerate Slavery, let the Union be dissolved. Make 
no terms with the South, and they will succumb. 
Let them, however, get Cuba, St. Domingo, and 
Mexico, and they will then get so strong as to be 
able to kick you out. The convention was ad- 
journed sine die, after the appointment of a 
Committee to attend to the celebration in 1855. 


Tue First or Avoeust.—Numerous Anti- 
Slavery Meetings were held in the Northern 
States on the Ist of August, under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and 
other independent organizations, all of which 
were numerously attended. 


Fuaitive Stave CasEs.—Occasional cases of 
rendition under the Fugitive Slave Law continue 
to transpire, but generally without any incidents 
calling for special notice. One, however, which 
was accompanied by an attempt at rescue, has 
called forth the ire of the South. The scene of 
conflict was Salem, Ohio, and the slave was 
claimed by one Robinson, of Memphis, Tennessee. 
When the affair became known at Memphis, a 
Public Meeting was held, and a Committee of ten 
prepared resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted. The substance of these was, that unless 
the city of Cincinnati shall publicly repudiate the 
action of the people of Salem, the la of Mem- 
phis will do their utmost to break off all com- 
mercial relations with that city. All slave-hold- 
ing States are exhorted to do the same, 


The editor of Zhe Vermont Tribune gives a 
thrilling account of a fugitive slave who has just 
been ‘passed through Vermont to Canada. He 
says: “She is twenty years of age, tall, well- 
formed, and of far more than ordinary intelligence, 
able to read fluently, a member of the Methodist 
Church, and the daughter of her master! Yes, she 
was me | away from her own father, Ruffin 
Gilchrist, of Easton, Md., because he had sold her to 
a South Carolinian for 1100 dollars. This Ruffin 
had sold his own flesh and blood for so much hard 
cash, and but for his daughter's shrewdness and 
heroism, would now have been fingering the price 
of blood. Charlotte, the fugitive, ran away, lay 
secreted in the woods eighteen days, found a 
friend in Baltimore, who sent her to a Quaker in 
Philadelphia, by railroad, by a mode we dare not 
tell, lest it should involve him in trouble. Her 

exposure and dreadful journey to Phila- 
delphia brought on a fever, from the effects of 
which she had not recovered when here at St. 
Alban’s. From Philadelphia to Boston by sea, 
thence to Maine, and then, to avoid some blood- 
hound Southerners who were on her track, she 
turned her steps this way, avoiding her pursuers 
with consummate address, and finding excellent 
friends all the way, good accommodations on the 
U. R. R., with the money given her here, she 
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went on her way to the only land where she 
— breathe free. God protect and guide 
er! 

Judge Morris of Ohio has decided that a slave 
brought into that State, by or with the consent 
of his owner, and afterwards escaping into a free 
State, is free, and cannot again be remanded to 
Slavery. 

One hundred and seventy six fugitives are re- 
ported by the Underground Railroad Committee of 
nine, at Cleveland, Ohio, to have passed through 
that city, within the last three months, on their 
way to Canada. 

A fugitive slave, who had _ to a foreign 
country, upon sustaining in that country what 
he conceived to be a wrong from its government, 
applied to the American Minister for protection 
as a citizen of the United States. The decision 
of the minister was adverse to his right to claim 
the intervention sought, he not being considered 
a citizen.* 

Corouren Scnoors.—Frederick Douglass's 
Paper remarks that something is being done in 
Washington for the elevation and advancement 
of a portion of the coloured people. A school has 
been established where the sable daughters of 
the proscribed race may enjoy the privilege of 
attending, and of being instructed by a com- 
petent teacher—a teacher, to some extent, in 
sympathy with the forlorn race whose children 
are committed to her care. ‘ This,” the writer 
remarks, *“* would be a small matter to boast of 
in India or in Africa, but in this Christian Re- 
sang it is a thing calling for loud gratitude. 

rs. Douglass was imprisoned for teaching chil- 
dren to read, only a few hours ride from the door 
of Miss Miner’s School; and that the latter has 
escaped a like fate, is a marvel only explained by 
the progress of anti-slavery sentiment in this 
country generally.” 


CoLourED Conven71on.—A coloured Emi; 
tion Convention has been held in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Its sittings occupied three days, viz. from the 
2st to the 24th of Angust last. About one hun- 
dred delegates from the States and Canada were 
present. The Rev. H.C. Monroe of Michi 
acted as President. The Convention adopted a 
platform favourable to the segregation of the 
coloured race, to establish a Board of Commis- 
sioners, and reported a plan for issuing a quar- 
terly periodical, to be called 7'he Coloured Ame- 
rican Quarterly. 


Deata or Henry Binp.—We regret to record 
the death of Henry Bibb, the highly-esteemed 
editor of the Voice of the Fugitive, published at 
Windsor, Canada West. It is only a few short 
years ago that he was a slave; but having 
achieved his freedom, he at once set to work to 
elevate himself, and eventually became one of 
the most talented and laborious workers in the 
anti-slavery cause. His death took place on 
the Ist of August last. The highest encomiums 
were upon him at a Meeting held a few 
hours after his death was known. 





* It is to be regretted that the Paper from which the 
above extract was taken does not give the name of the 
country. (E£d.4.8.R.), ,. 
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BRITISH. ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
EDINBURGH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


In the September Number of the Reporter 
we gave a brief notice of a Public Meeting 
held in Edinburgh on the 20th of June last, 
to inaugurate a.new Anti-Slavery Association 
then recently formed. in that city. We have 
since been favoured with a Circular, giving 
a brief outline of the formation of this Society, 
and es forth its constitution and objects, 
a few leading extracts from which it affords 
us much pleasure to transfer to our columns. 


STATEMENT. 


“‘ Edinburgh has long enjoyed an honourable 
distinction in connection with the cause of the 
down-trodden slave; but of late years it has 
been destitute of any active and efficient Anti- 
Slavery Organization, with the exception of the 
Ladies’ Emancipation Society. This to many was 
a matter of deep regret. A strong desire was 
expressed to have the defect remedied by the for- 
mation of a New Anti-Slavery Organization. 
Accordingly, after a number of preliminary 
Meetings had been held, at a large and influ- 
ential Meeting convened in Queen Street Hall on 
the evening of the 20th of June, and presided over 
by the Right Hon. the Lorp Provost, it was 
unanimously agreed to form a Society, to be 
called ‘THe Eprnpurcn Anti-Stavery So- 
ciety. Various resolutions in reference to 
Slavery were proposed and seconded, and the fol- 
lowing Gentlemen took part in the proceedings : 
Wm. Duncan Esq.; Rev. Professor Duncan, 
LL.D.; Rev. Dr. Nisbet of West St. Giles 
Parish ; Andrew Fyfe, Esq., one of the Magistrates 
of the city ; Rev. Wm. Reid. U.P. Church ; H. D. 
Dickie, .; Rev. Dr. Candlish, Free Church ; 
Robert Kaye Greville, Esq., LL.D. ; Rev. J. R. 
Campbell, Congregational ea James Black- 
adder, Esq., Dean of Guild ; Edward Cruickshank, 
Esq. ; Councillor Sibbald, M.D.; Gregory M. 
Wortabet, Esq., Beyrout; Rev. Sir Henry W. 
Moncrieff, Bart.; and Rev. Berkeley Addison, 
St. John’s Episcopal Church. 

“The Committee cannot enumerate all the 
plans of action which they may adopt with the 
view of aiding the bows work. These may fre- 
quently be suggested by new phases of the ques- 
tion, or by events in connection with it which 
cannot be foreseen. Generally, however, they 
may mention, that by the following, among other 
measures, the Committee hope to be able to do 
something effectual to help forward the work of 
the emancipation of the Slave; viz. by deepening 
and extending the anti-slavery sentiment in this 
country, and especially amongst the rising gene- 
ration, many of whom may yet choose America as 
their adopted home ; by seeking to unite with other 
British Anti-Slavery Organizations, with the view 
of bringing their combined action to bear upon 
the American mind; by kind and Christian, but 
earnest and importunate remonstrance with pro- 
slavery bodies in America ; and by petitioning our 
own legislature on the subject of Slavery, whenever 
there is a warrantable ground for constitutional 
interference.” 
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PREAMBLE. 


‘*‘Waareas the Most High God ‘hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth,’ and hath commanded them to 
love their neighbours as themselves : and whereas, 
Slavery, or the holding of men as property, is a 
sin against God, and a crime against man, who 
is made in the image of God, and a violation of 
the principles of natural right, of justice, and of 
benevolence, and ought therefore to be immedi- 
ately abandoned : oil whereas, we believe it prac- 
ticable, by appeals to the consciences and hearts 
of men, to awaken a public sentiment that will 
be opposed to the continuance of Slavery, under 
every form, in every part of the world: and 
whereas, we believe we owe it to the oppressed, to 
posterity, and to God, to do all that is in our 
power lawfully to do, by moral and pacific means, 
to bring about the extinction of Slavery and the 
Slave-trade, we do hereby agree, in humble re- 
liance on Divine aid,, to form ourselves into a 
Society, to be governed by the following 
* CONSTITUTION :—~ 

“J. That this Society shall be called ‘ Taz 
Epinsur@u AntTI-SuAvery Society.’ 

II. That the object of this Society shall be 
the extinction of Slavery and the Slave-trade 
throughout the world. 

III. That this Seciety shall consist of all per- 
sons, without distinction of creed, country, or 
complexion, who shall agree in the principles 
above set forth, and subscribe to its funds. 

IV. That so long as Slavery exists, there is 
no prospect of the annihilation of the Slave- 
trade, and of terminating the sale and barter of 
human beings; and that in seeking for the ex- 
tinction of Slavery and the Slave-trade, this 
Society shall employ these means only which are 
of a morai, religious, and pacific character. 

V. That the Society shall be managed by a 
President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Assistant- 
Treasurer, Secretaries, a General and an Acting 
Committee, who shall be annually elected at a 
Public Meeting of the Society. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HON. D. M‘LAREN, THE LORD PROVOST. 


Vice-Presidenis. 


C. COWAN, ESQ., M.P. ADAM BLACK, ESQ. 
PROFESSOR MORE. JOHN WIGHAM, JUN., ESQ. 
General Committee. 

Rev. Berkeley Addison. John Dagleish, Esq. 
Rev. John L. Aikman. H. D. Dickie, Esq. 
David Ainslie, Esq. Dr. Halliday Douglas. 
Rev. Dr. L. Alexander. Rev. D. T. K. Drum- 


Professor Balfour. mond. 

Rev. Dr. Begg. Rev. Professor Duncan. 

Dean of Guild Black- W. Duncan, Esq. 
adder. A. G. Ellis, Esq. 

Professor Blackie. Bailie Fife. 

Rev. Charles J. Brown. Rev. Dr. Goold. 


Rev. J. R. Campbell. 
Rev. Dr. Candlish. 
Wm. Chambers, Esq. 
Thos. Constable, Esq. 
John Cowan, Esq. 


Councillor Gray. 

A. Hutchinson, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. Grey. 

Dr. Greville. 

Rev. Dr. Guthrie. 

Henry Craigie, Esq. F. L. M. Heriot, Esq. 

Jas. Gussingiem, a Dr. Huie. Te 
M 3 
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R. Richardson, Esq. 
Rev. John Kirk. Rev. Dr. Ritchie. 

Rev. Dr. Robert Lee. Rev. James Robertson. 
John Macandrew, Esq. Rev. W. Robertson. 
Professor Menzies. Hugh Rose, Esq. 

Rev. Sir W. H. Mon- Thomas Russell, | 


Sheriff Jameson. 


crieff, Bart. The Solicitor-General. 
Rev. Dr. Nisbet. Professor Simpson. 
Wm. Oliphant, Esq. Rev. A. Thompson. 
Rev. Dr. Paul. J. B. Tod, Esq. 
Robert Paul, Esq. Rev. Dr. Tweedie. 
Rev. Dr. Peddie. Rev. Alex. Wallace. 


Very Rev. Dean Ram- Rev. Jonathan Watson. 
say. William Wemyss, Esq. 
Rev. William Reid. 


Rev. Henry Wight. 
Jas. Richardson, Esq. J. Wright, Esq., W. S, 


Acting Committee. 
Robt. W. Armour, Esq. W. Lillie, ent 
Rev. Andrew Arthur. J.MacandrewJun.,Esq 
Alexander Banks, Esq. Rev. Daniel Macfie. 
Neil Campbell, Esq. William Miller, Esq. 
E. Cruickshank, Esq. § Alex Moncrieff, Esq. 
John Grahame, Esq. James Mushet, Esq. 
Rev. George Johnston. William Nelson, Esq. 


Dr. Lawrie. J. H. Stott, Esq. 
With power to add to their Number. 
Secretaries 


Rev. J. Baruantyxe. J.B. Murpocn, Jun. Esq. 
Henry Wicuaw, Esq. 


Treasurer. 
W. Lecxre, Esq., Cashier of Commercial Bank. 


Assistant Treasurer. 
JamMEs GuLLanp, Esq. 


BIRMINGHAM LADIES’ NEGROES’ FRIEND 
SOCIETY. 

We have been favoured with the Twenty- 
ninth Annual Report of the above Society, 
the operations of which embrace the neigh- 
bourhoods of Birmingham, West Bromwich, 
Wednesbury, Walsall, and their immediate 
vicinities. In the Number of the Reporter 
for July 1853 we gave a brief outline of the 
origin and the objects of this Society, which 
out of a small income of 89/., has expended 
791. in anti-slavery objects; the remainder 
having been disb for printing. The 
Report closes with an in ing record of 
the decease of two of the earnest friends of 
the Society, namely, Sarah Glover, at the 
a age of eighty-six, and Rachael 

oyd. 








THE ROCHESTER LADIES’ ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


WE have received the third Annual Report of 
the above-named Society, embracing a brief 
account of the festival held on the 20th and 
21st December last. This Report reaches us 
somewhat late for any notice of it at our 
hands to be of any service, we fear, to the 
Society, in respect to its forthcoming festival ; 
and we would respectfully request those par- 





ties who have the direction of anti-slavery 
bazaars to forward us particulars of them in 
time, in order that we may give the same 
due prominence in our columns. We shall 
always be glad to insert an advertisement, 
and an account of the proceedings of these 
anti-slavery fairs, bazaars, and festivals. 
: The — of this Society is to — funds 
or anti-slavery purposes, principally through 
the mao hiag festivals, pomarede which 
funds are to be devoted to the diffusion 
of anti-slavery sentiments, by means of the 
press and the lectures, to the relief of fugi- 
tives, and for other similar objects. During 
the year 1853 the members of the Society 
manufactured goods to the value of 150 doi- 
lars, and collected material for the neat 
volume called Autographs for Freedom, be- 
sides assisting fifty refugees to get to Canada. 
Under its auspices three lectures had been 
delivered on anti-slavery, by the Rev. H. 
Ward Beecher, Dr. J. M‘Cune Smith, and 
by F. Douglass. Others were to be delivered, 
the next lecturer on the list being Horace 
Greely, of the New-York Tribune. 
Contributions from England are earnestly 
solicited by the American Secretaries; and 
Mrs. R. Lant Carpenter, of Birkenhead, near 
Liverpool, is indicated as the lady to whom 
donations of needlework, &c., may be for- 
warded. 





STEPHEN PEMBROKE. 


In the Reporter for September last we gave 
an affecting account of the capture of Stephen 
Pembroke as a fugitive slave, together with 
two of his children. The poor fellow was 
ultimately carried back to the South, from 
whence he wrote to his brother, the Rev. Dr. 
Pennington, praying him to obtain the sum 
demanded for his purchase. The amount, 
one thousand dollars, having been raised, his 
freedom was secured. The following report 
of his remarks, made at a Public Meeting held 
at the Broadway Tabernacle on the 17th of 
July last, are taken from the Tribune, and 
will be read with interest : 

**T set out to escape from slavery on the Ist 
May last, with my two sons. We walked all 
night, and went fifty odd miles without stopping. 
We got as far as New-York City, where we were 
violently arrested, secured, and taken back to the 
South. I was treated in a bad manner here. I 
had no counsel, and did not know what the law 
was. I remained fifteen days in the South under 
chains, locked up by night. I ate and slept 
chained. [I was kept so till my arms swelled and 
my appetite gone. I was so until bought through 
the benevolence of the public and the exertions of 
my brother, whom I had not seen for thirty 
years. Some suppose slavery not to be what it is 
said to be, but I am right down upon it. I was 
fifty years in it, and it has many degrees. I have 
been in three of them. In thirty years I was 
sold three times. I served one man for twenty 
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years. Hewas a rigid and wicked man. I have 
seen men: tied up, whipped, shot, and. starved. 
Then there was a moderate degree; and then I 
got into that, which I left, after being twenty 
years in it. It has left life in me, that isall. I 
served a man twenty years for 400 dollars, and 
then he wanted 1000 dollars for me, after starv- 
ing me and depriving me of all the comforts of 
life and the worship of God. The slave never 
knows when he is to be seized and scourged. My 
father was sold five times. The last time he was 
knocked down and seized by three men. I have 
seen men working all day, day in and day out, 
with iron collars on their necks, and so locked up 
at night, getting a pound of corn bread and half 
a pound of meat. I would rather die the death 
of the righteous than be aslave, always under 
dread iat never getting a good word. I used to 
say to my master, ‘I am getting old, and ought 
to have some rest ;’ but he would answer, ‘ No, 
sir; if you speak about freedom I will sell you 
farther South.’ For the last twenty years I 
have had a free wife, and but for her labour I be- 
lieve, without the mercy of God, I would be this 
night in my grave. My pursuers were, I be- 
lieve, in the same train by which I arrived here 
at 5 in the evening, and I was arrested at 7 
3-4 o’clock next morning. My pursuers told 
me there was a watch round the house all night. 
I had no counsel, and did not know the law, nor 
what | should say ; so I thought it better to let 
the law have its course. My first wife was a 
slave ; so my five children are slaves too. Since 
my sons were arrested here, they were twice sold 
before my face. I saw them with their arms 
chained together, and my arms were chained, 
and my master’s son lay in the room where I lay 
with a brace of pistols under his head ; and when 
I turned over he would start up and lay his hand 
on one. I know one man who gave his slave 
one hundred and fifty lashes in two days, and on 
the third he died. He crept into the field; and 
his master, supposing he was sleeping, went up 
and cowhided him, but he was cowhiding a corpse, 
thinking he was asleep! Such is the condition 
of slavery: it is a hard substance: you cannot 
break it nor pull it apart, and the only way is to 
escape from it. I think it is the North that keeps 
up Slavery. Such is my opinion. I am thankful 
to the community that has been so kind and 
charitable as to help me out of the scrape, and 
now I would like to have my sons out.” 





SLAVERY AND THE UNITED PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


We have received the subjoined letter for 
publication, and trust that the friends of the 
cause in Scotland will respond unanimously 
to the appeal addressed to them. 


“70 THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
REPORTER. 

* Srr,—Standing as you do, a sentinel on the 
watch-tower of liberty, I send the present com- 
munication for insertion in your Reporter, to 
sound an alarm, to notify an important division 
of the anti-slavery army, that the enemy has 
obtained a lodgment within its entrenchments, 





“The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
has hitherto been prominent among her sister 
churches in bearing a faithful and consistent tes- 
timony against Slavery, and all its attendant 
abominations. So decided have been her con- 
victions regarding the sinfulness of ‘ holding pro- 
perty in man,’ that she has refused even to ex- 
change a friendly letter with those American 
churches. who admit slaveholders to their com- 
munion. 

“*This was an honourable position for her to 
occupy in these days of such general ecclesiastical 
subserviency to the slave-power. While she 
maintained it, she had no cause to be ashamed 
when called ‘to speak with her enemies in the 
gate.’ 

** But, alas! she who did run well has been hin- 
dered: her rowers have brought her into troubled 
waters. By a letter in the Missionary Record of 
the church, for the present month of October, the 
painful fact is revealed by Mr. Anderson, one of 
her Missionaries, that, at her pet Mission-station 
at Calabar, slaveholders have been received into her 
communion by baptism. It is true, Mr. A. tells 
the church, that he was ‘at a loss how to act’ 
about admitting slaveholders (as well he might 
be) ; but that, ‘in order to clear the way of fu- 
ture difficulties,’ he had drawn up ‘a declaration 
on the treatment of servants; which the slave- 
holders signed, and were then received into the 
fellowship of the church. The Mission-board in 
Edinburgh, it is to be regretted, has not deemed 
it expedient to publish this wonderful ‘ declara- 
tion,” which is to remove all ‘ future difficulties’ 
out of the way of slaveholders being received into 
the fellowship of the church. From asubsequent 
part of Mr. Anderson’s letter, however, it appears 
that these Christian slaveholders have been re~ 
quired to declare that they will not ‘scorch,’ 
‘crop off the ears,’ nor ‘ extract the sound teeth’ of 
their slaves, or ‘ servants,’ as Mr. Anderson calls 
them. This is a melancholy state of matters in 
the affairs of a church which has been so steady 
in her testimony against Slavery. Why, Sir, for 
such an equivalent as the black slaveholders of 
Calabar have obtained from the United Presby- 
terian Church thus recognising their right of 
property in their slaves, ten thousand of their 
whate brethren in South Carolina will sign a similar 
declaration, and give ten thousand dollars to boot, 
to carry on and extend the Calabar Mission ; and, 
in doing so, will rightly judge that they have 
made a capital investment for the interests of 
Slavery. 

“Tt is to be remembered that the Church at home 
has not yet homologated the deed of her servants ; 
and it is to be hoped, that, for the sake of her 
Calabar Mission, and her own good name, she will 
refuse to do so. 

‘+ But certainly no time ought to be lost in send- 
ing out instructions to Africa, certifying her Mis- 
sionaries there, that the principle which prompts 
her protest against admitting slaveholders to the 
fellowship of the Christian Church in America 
shall regulate admissions into her own Mission 
Churches. 

“TI am, Sir, 
** Yours, in behalf of the slave, 
“ WiLL1AM LILLIE. 


“ Edinburgh, 13th October, 1854.” 
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The Anti-Slaberp Reporter. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1st, 1854. 


LONDON ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONFERENCE. 

We have to announce to the friends of the 
Anti-slavery cause throughout the kingdom 
that the Conference “to consider what uni 
measures can be adopted to put an end to 
Slavery,” will be held at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate Street, on the 29th and 30th of 
the present month. A circular of invitation 
and a programme of the proceedings will be 
issued in a day or two, and extensively 
distributed. We may, however, state that 
the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society are anxious that the 
Conference should be of the most practical 
character, and trust that the friends of the 
cause will make an effort to render it so. It 
is expected that every member of the Con- 
ference, whether present in his own indi- 
vidual capacity, or as a delegate, will be 
prepared to subscribe to the principle on 
which the cause of Universal Emancipation 
is founded, namely, “that slaveholdi 
sin and a crime before God,” and therefore is 
not to be defended or extenuated; and that 
the system of Slavery, under what form 
soever it exist, is to be uncompromisingly 
opposed, and its extinction sought by the 
———— for that object. of every moral 
and pacific means. 

persons subscribing to this declaration 
will be eligible as members of the Con- 
ference. Amongst the subjects to be con- 
sidered may be mentioned the following : 
the present position of the anti-slavery 
question in Great Britain as a_ public 
question: the Ls, “tage of the cause in other 
countries, especially in the United States : 
the projects of the slave-power there, and the 
means to be adopted to defeat them: the 
relation of the American Churches to 
Slavery, and of other religious organizations : 
the various anti-slavery instrumentalities to 
be employed to put down Slavery: the 
results of Emancipation in the British and 
French West-India colonies : the importance 
of developing the resources of tropical 
countries where free-labour is employed, and 
especially of India, Africa, &c.: the slave- 
trade: Cuba and the Brazils: on the de- 
sirability of holding a World’s Anti-slavery 
Convention in 1855: &c. &c. On the most 
important of these subjects appropriate reso- 
lutions will be presented, and discussion 
invited. 

Some questions having been addressed to 
us respecting’ the delay in the issue of the 
circular and programme, we beg to say in 
reply, that it has arisen from unforeseen 
difficulties in making the preliminary 
arrangements. As, however, the requisite 
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iculars will be sent out in the first week 
of the month, it is hoped that the friends of 
the cause will not be in the least inconve- 
nienced by the delay, and that they will still 
have ample time, after the receipt of the 


pega &c., to meet in their respective 
ities, for the urpose of appointing 
delegates to the Conference. 


FREE LABOUR versus SLAVE LABOUR. 


THE advocates of Slavery strenuously main- 
tain that this system of labour is absolutely 
necessary, becuuse the work performed by 
negroes cannot be done by white labourers. 
There is scarcely a writer on this subject— 
not an Abolitionist—who does not take this 
view. Dr. Marshall Hall, in his work en- 
titled the Two-fold Slavery of the United 
States, presents an elaborately constructed 
table, shewing that Slavery in the United 
States exists in its greatest intensity between 
certain casauenbhenl Yimlés where the largest 
quantities of cotton, sugar, and rice are 
raised; and he argues, from this circum- 
stance, that this zone is the field of labour 
proper to the negro. He says: 

* Whilst the more Northern climates appear to 
be the proper domicile of the white man, and re- 
compense his labours by its cereals and its 
more solid products, cotton, sugar, and rice are 
the products of the South—mark, the appropriate 
domicile of the negro race—and become the re- 

resentatives, through a crime and an error, of 

lavery. These, in the order in which I have 
arranged them, can best be cultivated by the 
coloured race of mankind. Perhaps one of them, 
rice, can be effectually cultivated by that race, 
alone. 

“‘ Whilst the white man sinks under the cli- 
mate, the toil, the elevated thermometer, the 
heated atmosphere which surrounds him, and the 
heated soil under his feet, the exhalations of 
vapour and miasmata, the coloured man, however 
his energies may be subdued by them, remains 
in comparative health. Yet, even the latter is 
sometimes overcome with—shall I call it languor 
or indolence?—and then, alas! compulsory mea- 
sures are, perhaps, resorted to, to make him per- 
form his daily task. It is in such a climate that 
Slavery has existed in all its enormity, under the 
sunbeams, the overseer, and the lash.” 

We will not stay to discuss one or two ve 
interesting physiological questions which this 
extract suggests, as our object in penning this 

aper is to submit a few facts to controvert Dr. 

all’s position. He is not, however, the 
only writer who maintains it. The recent 
decrees issued from Madrid for the registra- 
tion of slaves in Cuba, and for the regulation 
of immigrant labour, are based upon the 
assumed necessity of negro Slavery as an 
institution indispensable to the prosperity of 
the island, and of other tropical countries, 
because it is asserted that the European can- 
not withstand the effects of hard toil in such 
latitudes. We shall, we believe, be rendering 
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the cause of Free-labour versus Slave-labour 
a signal service if we can shew, from actual 
results, that the advocates of Slavery are in 
error on this point. We propose to confine 
our remarks to Cuba chiefly, having recently 
had a most favourable opportunity of collect- 
ing a mass of facts bearing on this important 
question. 

The advocates of Slavery and the Slave- 
trade in Cuba adduce three reasons in defence 
of their system : 

Ist. The severity of the labour on sugar 
estates. 

2dly. The excessive heat of tropical cli- 
mates. 

3dly. The dearness of free labour. 

We will take these in their order. 

It is asserted that the labour on sugar 
estates is so severe, that only African slaves 
can endure it. Now, there are on sugar 
estates two distinct kinds of work, namely, the 
cultivation of the cane, and the manufacture 
of sugar. The labour of cultivating the cane 
is not more severe than many other agri- 
cultural occupations in Cuba. The sugar- 
caneiseaten in theislandasany other fruit; and 
a great number of white men are employed in 
growing it on small farms, whence they con- 
vey it to the towns to be sold. The labour 
in the forges, on public works, such as the 
construction of fortifications, railways, piers, 
&c., in the marble and cther quarries, and 
numerous similar occupations, is much harder 
than agricultural labour on the plantations : 
nevertheless, white natives are employed 
upon them without derangement to their 
health. Large quantities of sugar again are 
made in the British possessions of India, and 
in Java, and Manilla, without African slaves ; 
and in the south of Spain, in the provinces 
of Malaga and Granada, there are a few 
sugar plantations worked by white men. 

According to a work published in London 
in 1834, entitled An Account of the Present 
State of Puerto Rico, by Colonel Flinter, 
there were in 1832, in Puerto Rico, 300 
sugar estates worked by slaves, and 1277 
small farms where the cane was cultivated, 
and sugar made in small quantities, by free 
labourers. Colonel Flinter says, that the 
production of sugar in Puerto Rico, in 1832, 
was 414,663qq., from which at least 
80,000 qq. were manufactured by free labour. 
The exportation of sugar has increased since 
1832, and very few importations of slaves 
have taken place. 

Reference is made, in a pamphlet written 
in June 1831 by Don José Antonio Saco, to 
a letter written by Don José del Cristo (a 
native of Havana), to Don Francisco 
Arango, in which letter Cristo refers to a 
sugar estate of his, called San Nicolas Folen- 
tino, in the jurisdiction of Yznear, Mexico. 
This plantation had been formerly worked 





by negro slaves, whose number amounted to 
200; though, when Cristo bought it, in 1808, 
but few remained. 

Cristo freed them at once, and employed 
only free labourers, who worked so well, that 
San Nicolas de Tolentino was reputed one of 
the best estates in Mexico, and was yielding 
large profits to its owner, at the very time 
the letter was written. 

The sugar-cane began to be cultivated in 
Mexico at the time of the conquest, as ma: 
be seen from the will of Hernan Cortés, made 
in 1548, bequeathing some lands to his ser- 
vant Bernardino Castillo, to establish a sugar 
plantation in Cuyoacan. According to Lopez 
Gomara, the production of sugar in Mexico, 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century, 
was so great, that it was exported in large 
quantities, from Vera Cruz and Acapulco, to 
Spain and Peru. Much of this sugar must 
have been grown by free labour, because the 
number of African slaves in Mexico has 
never been large. In 1793 it was below 
6000, and the production of sugar increased 
after that time. The exportation from Vera 
Cruz in 1802,1803, and 1804 was considerable. 

It will therefore be seen that white men 
are employed in Cuba in the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane; that they labour in forges, 
tend steam-engines, and perform other 
labour, quite as severe, at least, as that of 
manufacturing sugar. These facts prove that 
Cuba need not necessarily be doomed to em- 
ploy African Slaves to produce sugar. 

In relation to the excessive heat of tropical 
climates, and especially of Cuba, the slave- 
traders and advocates of Slavery say that 
white men cannot work there, and Europeans 
are subject to the yellow fever 

It is true that Europeans are liable in 
Cuba to the yellow fever, but the white 
natives of the island, and of many other 
| way of Central and South America, are 

ree from it. The African negroes suffer 
many diseases from which white men are 
almost exempt, and the number of ne 

who die during the first months after landing 
in the island is considerable, averaging 40 
per cent. The nature of the yellow fever is 
well known to the physicians in Cuba; and 
very few persons die of it. The only season 
when that disease prevails is summer, and 
even then it only attacks the individual once. 
He who has not had it the first summer, is 
in little danger during the second, and has 
nothing to fear afterwards. The malady is 
not known in the interior, but only on the 
coasts. . The troops newly-arrived from Spain 
escape the fever when sent into the country ; 
and at Guanabacoa, four miles from Havana, 
Europeans are safe from its attacks. 

The white natives of the island, istenos from 
the Canaries, and Europeans, may be seen in 
the fields of Cuba, exposed to sun and rain, 
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doing the hardest work, without evil eonse- 
quence to their health. The muleteers, car- 
men, and conductors of cattle are almost all 
white, and they endure astonishing: fatigues. 
The men oe in cutting trees, my i 
new , in sa , 
are mostly white, many of them Europeans 
and they work hard in both sun and rain. 

A t number of the carpenters em- 
ployed on the estates are from Vizcaya, in 
the north of Spain, from France, Great Bri- 
tain, and North America; and the number of 
Scotch and Irish ters in Cuba is con- 
siderable. Thousands of white men from 
the Canary Islands, Spain, and Ireland, have 
worked in the construction of railroads in 
Cuba ; and the number of European masons 
and blacksmiths in Havana is very large. 
The quarries of marble in the island of Pinos 
were worked by white men; and the stone 
from which the jail of Havana is con- 
structed was quarried by the prisoners cap- 
tured in Spain mew | e last war between 
Don Carlos and Isabel. 

It is stated in the Recherches Statistiques 
sur Vesclavage colonial, par M. Alex. Moreau 
de Jonnés, that French soldiers were em- 
ployed, during the early part of the present 
century, in Guadaloupe and Martinique, per- 
forming very hard work in constructing for- 
tificatiens, yet without suffering from the 
influence of the climate. The same author 
says, that in 1807 the ports of Martinique 
being blockaded, and it being difficult to 
obtain provisions, it was necessary to have 
recourse to extraordinary means to maintain 
the garrison; and the soldiers, whose service 
was not indispensable, were sent to the plan- 
tations to work for themselves. Notwith- 
standing the unfavourable circumstances of 
the times, they obtained very good wages. 
The owners of the plantations found the 
labour of the soldiery so profitable, that they 
even asked for a larger number than could be 
spared.: Now Martinique is warmer thanCuba. 

Again, the mail steamers which ply to the 
West Indies employ white men; and they 
have therefore to withstand not only the 
heat of the sun as stokers and engineers, 
but also of the furnace. 

We subjoin, from a pamphlet published in 
Paris in 1845, the following table of the tem- 
perature in the West Indies, in degrees centi- 


' MAX. MIN. MED. 
Jamaica (Kingston) - 32°78 . 20°56 . 26°67 
Trinidad - - - - 33°89 . 25°37 
Barbados - - - - 27°59 . 22°18 . 26°37 
Dominica - - - ~- 33°33 . 26°00 
Puerto Rico - - - 35°00. 18°75 
Martinique - - - 35°00 . 20°56 . 27°24 


Guadalou - - - 39°30 . 18°50 . 27°51 
a Cabo Frances) 35°00 . 20°00 . 27°22 
Cuba (Havana) - - 32°03 . 10°00 . 25°55 


a 





Tt will be observed that Cuba is the most 
temperate of the West Indies. 

At Ubajay, fifteen miles from Havana, 
the thermometer has been known to go down 
to 0°. 

In relation to the alleged dearness of free 
labour, we have been informed from Ha 
that the cultivation of the sugar-cane an 
the man ing of a free white 
labour has been introduced in Cuba, and an 
swers admirably. Our informant has a per 
sonal knowledge of two instances, on two 
sugar estates in the neighbourhood of Saba 

illa de la Palma. e owners of these 
estates are MM. Barreto and Cortina: they 
grind, in steam-mills the cane grown by 
white men, natives of Cuba and the Canary 
Islands, who rent small farms in the neigh- 
bourhood, and to whom they give so much 
per cent. of the sugar obtained. Both Barreto 
and Cortina began with small means, and 
found the returns so profitable, that they 
were a able to substitute powerful steam- 
engines for the small sugar-mills led 
i elon, which they started mar a There 
are some other estates in the district of Bana- 
giiires conducted on the same plan. 

The gentleman who gave us this informa- 
tion furnished us with a list of a great num 
ber of sugar estates where white men, from 
Cuba, Teneriffe, and Spain, are employed in 
ploughing, opening ditches, cutting wood, 
and other agricultural occupations, which 
are far more severe than planting, hoeing, 
and cutting cane, or making sugar. For the 


information of our readers, we append the 
list : 


THE PROPERTY OF 


Amistad. ..... Don Joaquim Ayestaran...Giiines. 


Vista Hermosa.Don Ramon Morales...... Sabanilla. 
Amistad ...... HEWVORTO cc cccceccscccces Ditto, 
Villamil......- Wilhamll «.. vcdkcacicccs cecese Ditto. 

SOfiAs 0.0006 cree EIR. oo. comocdin noqn en cege Ditto. 
Victoria....... Don Domingo Mora....... Ditto 
Atrevido...... Betrid. oc cvccecccscsoccces Ditto. 
Anguila,.... +. Don Francisco de la Luz...Ditto. 
Recreo.....s+- Marqués de Villalta....... Recreo. 
Mercedita. ....Da Mercedes 

América....... Don José Ma Mora.. ..... Rio la Palma. 
Atemas...s.s-. Don Juan Y, Echarte...... Ditto, 

Fin esweeeDon Pedro Diago.......0- Banagiiises, 
Ponina.......+ Don Fernando Diago...... Ditto. 
Molas. seeceees Molas. 


We believe that facts like these might be 
multiplied to almost any extent. We shall 
probably return to the subject. Meanwhile, 
we would recommend the advocates of free 
labour to commit to heart the facts we have 
given above, furnishing as they do a com- 
plete refutation of the fallacy, that white 
men cannot perform, in tropical countries, 
the same labour as the negro; and therefore 
that negro labour—which is tantamount to 
saying slave labour—is a climatic necessity. 
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MIXED COMMISSION FOR AMERICAN 
CLAIMS. 


Ir may not be generally known that there is 
at this time sitting im London, a Mixed 
Commission, appointed under the convention 
of 1853, for the settlement of outstanding 
claims between Great Britain and America, 
ising out of the late war, and some others. 
The esataledaues for the United States is 
Judge Upham ; the Agent, General Thomas, 
The Commissioner for Great Britain is a Mr. 
Horsfield ; the nt, Mr. Hannan. The 
umpire is Joshua Bates, Esq., of the firm of 
Messrs. Baring and Co. The claims are of 
various kinds; but amongst them are some 
preferred by Englishmen, who were then 
trading in the Southern States, and who held 
slaves which were set fre2 by the British. 
These claims for slaves thus liberated are 
said B ney’ to have annoyed and per- 
lexed the Commission. One of this kind 
been presented by a Mr. Potts, a solicitor 
from Manchester, on behalf of some persons 
now residing in that city, but whose names 
we have, as yet, been unable to ascertain. 
It is for several thousands of pounds. The 
claimants were settled in Georgia, and the 
slaves belonging to them were spirited off 
by the British naval force. Mr. Potts 
seems to have pressed the case of his clients 
with singular tenacity, taking exception 
to every counter-plea brought forward. 
The British Commissioner has, we under- 
stand, submitted the question to the Foreign 
Office for decision, being himself disinclined 
to admit the claim. The excitement it 
occasioned was considerable. Another claim 
is for the value of seventy-three slaves 
liberated in Bermuda under the following 
circumstances : 

A vessel called the Enterprise sailed from 
Alexandria, D. C., on the 22d of January 
1835, bound for Charleston, 8. C., and 
having on board, besides a cargo of mer- 
chandise, seventy-three slaves with their 
owner. She was driven by stress of weather 
into the port of Hamilton, Bermuda, having 
been three weeks at sea, and being in a 
leaky condition. The captain intended to 
refit, and to proceed on his voyage, but 
while in port, the slaves were seized and 
liberated by the authorities of the island. 

Claims for compensation were made on 
the British Government, for the value of 
these slaves, and various communications 
have passed on the subject, without result. 
The whole matter has now been referred to 
the Commission. Much law and logic have 
been expended in discussing this claim, the 

rinciples insisted upon by the United-States’ 
ommissioner being’ the same as those urged 
by Mr. Calhoun before the United-States’ 
Senate, in 1840, when resolutions adopting 
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his views were passed by that body. They 
are as follows : 

“That a vessel on the high ‘seas, in time 
of peace, engaged in a lawful voyage, is, 
according to the law of nations, under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the State to which 
she belongs; and that, if such vessel is 
forced, by stress of weather or other una- 
voidable circumstance, into the port of a 
friendly power, her country, in such case, 
loses none of the rights appertaining to her 
on the high seas, either over the vessel, or 
the personal relations of those on board.” 

On the other hand, it is contended by the 
British Government, that Slavery having 
been abolished in the islands of Bermuda by 
the Statute 3 and 4 W. IV. cap. 73, passed 
28th August 1833, and the Enterprise 
being locally within the jurisdiction of the 
colony subsequent to the coming into 
operation of that Act, the slaves on board of 
her were rightfully liberated by virtue of the 
law. The United-States’ Commissioner has 
been extremely industrious in collecting the 
various authorities, British and American, 
which support his view of the case of the 
Enterprise ; and he at length urges, that if 
the municipal law of England over-rules the 
gy of international laws which he 
ays down, then it is paramount to the 
absolute rights of other governments when 
they come into conflict. 

“Such a position,” he says, “ virtually 
abolishes the entire code of international 
law. If one State can at pleasure revoke 
such law, any other State may do the same 
thing, and the whole system of international 
intercourse becomes a mere matter of arbi- 
trary will, of universal violence.” 

Now, the learned Judge, in appealing to 
the law of nations, necessarily throws us 
back upon first principles; and unfortu- 
nately for his view of the case, that which 
is called the Law of Nations, or the Jus 
Gentium, is founded on this dogma absolute : 

“‘ Every man holds from nature a liberty 
and an independence of which he cannot be 
deprived, except with his own consent.*” 

f the Judge admit this principle—which 
he cannot consistently repudiate—he must 
shew that the seventy-three slaves in 
question were willing to remain slaves: he 
must prove that first principles are to be 
over-ridden by legal enactments violating 
the natural rights of men, with their consent. 
It does seem to us, that he has been singu- 
larly unfortunate in his quotation of the 
Law of Nations; for by it he cannot for a 
moment maintain his position, and we hope 
that the British Commissioner will stand 
his ground. 

Apart, however, from the interest at- 








* Vattel. Droits des Gens. Préliminaires. Chap. I. 
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taching to this case, we would call attention 
to it as illustrating the illegality of the law 
relating to coloured seamen, The prin- 

iples urged with so much force by Judge 
Uphem, namely,“ that the flag of a nation 
is a supreme protection for the citizens and 
property of one nation whilst they are in the 
ports of another, and that neither muni- 
cipal nor statute law can subvert its rights,” 
is one in which all jurists agree; so long 
always, be it observed, as those nights are 
not in opposition to the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which all society is based. Now 
if this principle hold good in one case, so 
must it in another. It was thus that. Mr. 
Consul. Mathew when Manuel Pe- 
reira and Reuben were seized in 
1852. by the authorities of Charleston, 
S. C., and incarcerated, simply because they 
had a dark skin, and had driven by 
stress of weather into that port. The local 
authorities, however, laughed at him, and 
treated his doctrme with supreme contemnty 
and Southern, jurists and statesmen deci 
that Consul Mathew was entirely in error, 
for that municipal law did over-ride the 
superior law of the flag, or law international, 
, mere ae oe a Nc argu of 
tate at W: ington, supported this view, 
for the sake of “dear Charleston,” and 
the British Government did not push the 
case to an issue, so that the point might be 
determined. 

Notwithstanding Judge Upham’s_re- 
corded opinion that the claim before the 
Commission, preferred by the owner of the 


slaves on board the E ise, is sustained, 
and that on j are entitled to compensation 
for the illegal interference with them by the 


authorities of Bermuda,, we believe it cannot 
be substantiated, because it is founded on an 
assumed principle, at variance with the 
fundamental rights on which all society, and 
the comity of nations we On the pogpe 
hand, his a respecti e protection 0 
the tlag aie he eeteanaainl being in 
strict accordance with the principles laid 
down in the Jus Gentium. If his claim 
be admitted, the law relating to coloured 
seamen stands condemned. 

We are curious to learn what the result of 
these applications will be. It would be 
abominable, we think, if Great Britain were 
called upon to pay large sums to her own 
subjects, or to American citizen for slaves 
released by her so long ago, and be thus 
compelled to stultify h We shall en- 
deavour to procure the names of the British 
claimants on whose behalf Mr. Potts has 
been so eloquent. The fact ought to be 
known, for he places Manchester in the 
position of seeking the price of. blood. 





CIRCASSIAN SLAVE-TRADE 
ABOLISHED. 


In the August Number of the Reporter we 
recorded a conversation in the House of Lords, 
on the 14th of the previous month, on the 
subject of the revival. of the slave-trade be- 
tween the ports of Circassia and Georgia and 
Constantinople. In our Annual Report we 
also ref to the fact; and in our publi- 
cations we have more than once:alluded to the 
shameful connivance in this traffic of the Aus- 
trian Lloyd’s line of packets. In August last, 
the subject was u upon the attention of 
the Earl of Clarendon, by a deputation from 
the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, and the strongest re- 
presentations appear to have been since 
made to the Sultan of Turkey, through the 
British Ambassador, the result of which has 
been communicated to the public through 
the correspondent of the Times in the 
Crimea, under date of the 3d October. 
The total abolition of the Circassian and 
Georgian slave-trade has been decreed by 
an imperial firman, under the severest 
penalties. In- recording this fact with 
satisfaction, we cannot refrain from re- 
minding our readers, that so far back as 
1846 the Sultan had already abolished the 
slave-trade throughout his dominions, and 
closed the slave-mart at Constantinople. 
The new decree seems, therefore, to be, to 
some extent, an act of supererogation. It is 
clear that the traffic was prosecuted cont 

to law, and that those found engaged in 
or conniving at it, were already liable to 
punishment. However, provided it be effec- 
tually suppressed, we have, perhaps, no right 
to criticise too severely the manner in which 
things are done in Turkey; but we should 
have felt more satisfied had the prohibition 
included the African slave-trade. 

We append the extract relating to this 
interesting fact : 

“While the work of war on prosperously, 
those who look forward to the future will be glad 
to learn that the more lasting strength to be 
derived from internal reforms does not pass un- 
noticed by the advisers of the Ottoman Porte. 
When the Russians abandoned their forts on the 
Circassian coast, there was a cry from their 

isans that the slave-trade, which the Czar 

ad laboured to suppress, would now be carried 
on with renewed vigour and deeper iniquity. 
This apprehension was also felt even by the sup- 
porters of the Turkish cause, who dreaded to see 
any success in this just war result in misery and 
demoralization to even an obscure and barbarous 
race. The Russians, !rom Anapa to Redout 
Kaleh, had always declared that the exportation 
of women was prohibited by the Czar, and the 
open traffic was attended with difficulties, which 
at least lessened the numbers of ‘the victims. 
All those sent from the country were conveyed 
away by false pretences or secret means, and 
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few would have reached Trebizond but for the 
corruption of the Russian commanders, who 
received an addition to their wretched incomes 
as the reward of their connivance. The 
evacuation of the forts has not caused any great 
increase of the trade, since the demand is limited ; 
but the traffic has become more easy, and would 
in a short time grow up to its old dimensions. 
The Austrians have directly aided in the iniquity 
by receiving the living freight on board their 
steamers; an instance of cupidity which has 
called forth remonstrances on the part of those 
eager for the suppression of the traffic. The 
attention of the British Ambassador has been 
especially directed to this subject, and, after 
many representations, he has succeeded in ob- 
taining firmans, worded in the most stringent 
language, for the total abolition of the Circassian 
and Georgian slave-trade. Not only may the 
women be taken and set at liberty, so far as a 
Mussulman female can be free, but the dealer 
will be — to the punishment of a grave 
offence. ether the extinction of white or 
concubine slavery will follow this edict, it is 
difficult to say. Turkey is the country of high- 
— reforms never carried into practice, and 
Imperial orders executed only where a foreign 
representative is present to urge on their en- 
forcement. But no doubt the Porte and its 
advisers are in earnest, and the trade will cease 
for the present, as far as Constantinople is 
is concerned. To discuss the question of poly- 
gamy, and the results to the Turks Foal 
selves of the practice of buying odalisks in any 
number they may desire, is useless. No one 
can doubt but that the harem is one of the chief 
causes of the sloth and cowardice of the Turkish 
governing class. Putting aside other considera- 
tions, it is well known that the great house- 
hold expenses, which keep even the most 
successful plunderer among the Pashas poor 
arise mainly from the crowd of women and 
servants which are supposed to be due to his 
state. The more enlightened and Europeanized 
of the Turks have generally but one wife, and a 
Stranger might be apt to think polygamy rather 
a thing of the past—a practice permitted indeed, 
but looked upon as disreputable by all but a few 
of the old school. But even one wife must have a 
host. of slaves to support her dignity, and the 
body of the uh. Turks are not like the 

ew eminent individuals to whom Englishmen 
are generally introduced. Among the minor 
class of officials, the indulgence and waste of a 
large establishment are almost universal. There 
are secretaries and clerks at the Porte with 
incomes of about 100/. a year of our money. 
How one of these can live at all in a place so 
expensive as Constantinople is surprising ; but 
he not only lives, but keeps up a state fit for an 
English Cabinet Minister. He has probably 
two wives, each with one or two white and three 
or four black attendants; each wife has a 
carriage of her own, in which she jolts over the 
stones of Pera, or sits eating creams at the 
Sweet Waters. The functionary himself has a 
couple of horses for his own use, a groom to 
walk by his side when he rides in leisurely state 
to or from the Porte, and a man behind to carry 
his long and well-cleaned pipes. The means by 
which this magnificence is supported are well 


known to the initiated. Each man in office, 
from the Pasha downwards, has transactions 
with some one who has a cause to gain or a 
favour to demand. The secretary represents to 
his superior that he is in debt, that the money- 
lender will wait no longer, and that he must give 
up his post unless the request of some individual 
be granted who has promised so many thousand 
piastres to the poke for the successful use of 
his influence. e matter is arranged, and the 
happy official receives for one corrupt transac- 
tion a sum equal perhaps to five years’ salary. 
The discontinuance of a supply of white slaves 
may perhaps cause no small in the do- 
mestic habits of the Turks: that it will tend 
to discourage polygamy cannot be doubted. In 
former times, when the whole Mediterranean 
coast was swept by the Turkish fleets and the 
Algerine corsairs, and the wives of the Sultans 
were not Georgians or Circassians, but Spaniards, 
Neapolitans, and Venetians, many an inferior 
satrap possessed a household as large as that of 
the present Sultan. With the scarcity of the 
supply the manners of the people have somewhat 
mended, and there is reason to hope, that with 
the utter extinction of the trade polygamy itself 
may perhaps fall. 











WEST-INDIA INTELLIGENCE. 
SUMMARY. 


Jamatca.—The cholera still lingers in various 
parts of the island. The number of deaths 
among the labouring class is very consi- 
derable. Attention is again turned to the 
question of immigration, as a means of filling 
up the ranks. There exists, however, a widely- 
diversified opinion as to whence the immi- 
ts s be obtained. By some, the 
Jhinese are lauded as the most effective. 
By others, the propriety of increasing the 
population by introducing a particular class 
of convicts from the mother-country is 
strongly insisted on; whilst many strenu- 
ously oppose it. A ship-load of Chinese ar- 
rived on the 30th of July last, in seventy-nine 
days from Hong Kong. The freight con- 
sisted of 315, forty of whom died of scurvy 
on the passage. The Falmouth Post of the 
12th of September last, in an article on the 
condition of immigrants in Jamaica, wisely 
remarks : 

‘If immigration is intended to restore the 
island to prosperity and happiness, the Legislature 
must provide for the moral and religious instruc- 
tion of the immigrants, and the parties on whose 
properties they are located must attend more 
than they have hitherto done to the social and 
other comforts of the strangers. It is useless to 
bring thousands of African savages to our shores, 
and it is equally useless to import cargoes of 
Chinese and East-India Coolies, if they are to be 
regarded as mere beasts of burthen, without a 
single thought being bestowed on the necessity of 
prevailing upon them to adopt those customs and 
habits which will induce them to regard the colony 
as a > mere os home, and. in which they may enjoy 
all the rights and privileges of British subjects.” 

As evidence of the value of these remarks, 
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we give the following statement from the 
Morning Journal : 

“For the three days ending on Sunday, a 
large assemblage of Hindu Coolies, some 300 in 
number, were gathered together at Farm Pen, 
in the parish of St. Andrew, the property of H. 
M‘Lean, Esq., having obtained permission of that 
gentleman, for the purpose of observing a festival 
in honour of Brahma, Vishnu, Ram, or some other 
Asiatic divinity, for having removed from their 
midst the pestilence of cholera, and for the pur- 
pose of deprecating the anger of their deity, 
and propitiating his favour, so that he may not 
again send the terrible plague on theland. About 
a dozen goats were sacrificed during the cere- 
monial. Sunday, the last day of the festival, 
closed with the grand ceremonial of prostration 
before the divinity, after which the vast multitude 
retired. We would like to know how many Hindu 
Coolies have been Christianized, even outwardly, 
since the appearance of these people amongst us— 
their conversion having been one of the arguments 
in favour of their introduction here.” 


Considerable attention is being directed to 
the question of the cultivation of the plantain 
fibre. The Trelawney gives the following 
fact by way of encouragement : 


** Messrs. Nethersole, Fisher, and Co., of 
Kingston, have intimated their desire, through 
the press, of purchasing fifty tons of prepared 
fibre of the Penguin, ratoa, Plantain, and 
Dagger Plant. ere is no doubt but that these 
gentlemen have been authorised to make this pur- 
chase by parties in England, who are anxious to 
supply the English market with hemp, and the 
other fibrous articles of which it is now deficient, 
in consequence of the war with Russia, which 
has prevented the usual supply to be sent from 
that country to England.” 


The House of Assembly was dissolved b 
Sir H. Barkly on the 8th of September last. 
The proclamation appeared quite unex- 

. The elections were taking place 
when the last mail was despatched. It is 
expected that a large majority of the old 
members will be returned. 


British Gurana.—The whole of the in- 
formation from this colony is compressed into 
the following paragraph, taken from the Re- 
view for Home Readers of the Royal Gazette 
of the 24th of August last : 

“‘The weather, though variable, has been fa- 
vourable to the planter. The estates throughout 
the colony are in full operation, but the cry is 
still Labour, Labour. Notwithstanding Coolie and 
Madeiran importations, the cry grows louder and 
louder every day. As cultivation improves, and 


it is ema new wants are created to keep it 
up, and to take off and manufacture the in- 
creasin 


crop. 
“ Although only about two-thirds of the labour- 
ing population work upon estates, it is not to be 
imagined that the other third live in idleness. 
There is not a channel of industry unfilled, and 
in which the craving for additional assistance is 
not heard. The colony demand for timber is 
enormous, and a ready market is found alike 
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for the products of the shingle-maker and the 
humble provision-grower. Colonial esculents of 
every kind are high in price; fish and game are 
never to be seen, the fisher and the huntsman 
having both, it would appear, found more pro- 
fitable employment. It is a gratifying fact, that 
no man needs to be idle, although here, as in all 
new countries, strong hands are of more conse- 
quence than clear heads. The health of the co- 
lony never was better. Freights have fallen from 
51. and 61. to 17. 10s.” 


BarBapos.—The West Indian of the 10th 
of August last, in its packet summary gives 
the following information : 


“As to the epidemic, and the health of the 
island, which has hitherto absorbed attention, we 
are happy to state that the cholera scarcely exists 
now as an epidemic, though there are cases of it 
occurring up to the last day or two, and these of 
frightful rapidity, in which death ensues only 
after three or four hours’ illness. But they are 
becoming more and more rare. The island wears 
a more cheerful aspect ; the people have recovered 
from their fright and despondency ; the labourers 
are busy at work in the fields weeding the young 
canes, or planting yams and potatoes; and the 
shops in Bridgetown are thronged again with 

rsons who are anxious to supply their wants. 

atever the number of deaths may amount to, 
which we are unable to ascertain yet, though we 
think it may be set down at 16,000 up to the 
present moment, the loss is not discoverable in 
the business parts of the city. There are just as 
many people knocking about here as there used 
to be before the cholera was mentioned. Some 
have gone, it is certain, but their places are taken 
by others. So it is in most parts of the country. 
Of field labourers it is calculated that the loss 
does not exceed from 3000 to 4000. Their places, 
too, have been,or will be, supplied on most estates, 


Y | the exceptions being those few on which the whole 


pulation was swept off, and those situated below 

iff, in the parishes of St. Andrew and St. Jo- 
seph, which were always liable to suffer during 
the crop from a want of labour. 

‘The quantity of sugar shipped this year is 
already 44,950 hhds., and there is the: J'ropic yet 
to load, which will make the crop a little over 
45,000 hhds., of which we have no cause to be 
ashamed. Neither is there any ground for anxiety 
on account of the next crop, which promises at 
present to be just as good, nor of apprehension of 
the want of hands to reap it, for there are still 
left in Barbados as many labourers as would 
plant and reap a crop of double that amount.” 


Grenapa.—The cholera is abating here, 
after having made terrible havoc. a two 
months, out of a population of 32,000, 3735 
have fallen victims to the terrible scourge. 
As a consequence of the mortality, the plan- 
tations, previously short-handed, are seriously 
crippled in the lahocistng force. 

e crop had been nearly all shipped. The 
exports for the year, up to the 26th of August 
last, were 4895 hhds., 1092 trs., 2089 brs. 
sugar; 2483 puns., 83 hhds., 27 qr. casks, 
rum: 3 casks shrub; 4013 bags, 62 bris. 
cocoa; 4 bris. coffee; 164 bales cotton; 42 
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puns. and 2 hhds. molasses ; with some boxes 
of nutmegs, &c. 

Sr. Lucta.—The number of ascertained 
deaths from cholera, up to the 2d of Septem- 
ber, is stated, on the authority of the Palla- 
dium, to have been 1280. The disease, how- 
ever, though greatly diminished, was still at 
work amongst the population. 

We learn from the same source that, 


*“ Agricultural labour nearly throughout the 
island is at a standstill, owing to the presence of 
the epidemic in the rural districts. Not only will 
the remainder of the crop be left on the ground, 
but the young canes, for the want of labourers, 
will of necessity be suffered to remain without 
weeding, and that attention so necessary to sugar 
culture. The shipments already made amount 
te 4384 hhds., 226 trs., 2098 brls., 8 half-bris., 
and 203 sacks of sugar ; 937} puns. of molasses, 
and 125} puns. of rum; 123,450 Ibs. of cocoa ; 
2014 cords firewood; 601 raw hides, and 7753 
tons of logwood.” 


The following letter has been addressed to 
Mr. Joseph Sturge by the Rev.. John Clark, 
of Brown’s Town, Jamaica, under date Sep- 
tember 23d, 1854. It contradicts a statement 
made in the West-India Summary contained 
in the Anti-Slavery Reporter for September 
last. Our authority for the statement was 
the Daily Advertiser : 


“My Dear Frienp,—The packet has just ar- 
rived ; and, on opening the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
I find a statement copied from one of the inland 
papers, which I feel bound, without delay, to cor- 
rect. Referring to the ravages of cholera at Sturge 
Town, it is said: 

***The survivors appear bewildered, and most 
of the able men have run away and left their fa- 
milies: the consequence is that women are obliged 
to dig the graves and bury the dead.’ 

“T can state, from personal knowledge, that 
this was not the case. The people acted nobly 
towards each other. Those who were in health 
did all in their power to aid and relieve the suf- 
ferers. Twice a day Mr. M‘Lagger, the native 
oe! ofthe church, accompanied by two or three 

iends, went round the village, visited every 
house in which the disease was found, administer- 
ing medicine and nourishment. Night and day 
men were employed making coffins and digging 
aves, without knowing whether they would ever 
paid for their labour. In one day I visited 
twenty cases myself, and found all were well 
attended to, and there was no service which I re- 
quested. of the people which was not willingly 
rformed. 

** When the disease abated I fully expected the 
claims of widows and orphans would be greater 
than it would be possible to relieve. In this, 
however, I have been pleasingly disappointed. 
Many persons, themselves burdened with large 
families, have readily taken charge of two, three, 
and four orphan children of their relatives ; and I 
have only heard of one person in the neighbour- 
hood seeking parochial aid on this account, and 
that was an widow woman, on whose care 
four young orphan grandchildren were thrown, 
for whose support she will obtain 2s. per week. 





“ After the sickness subsided, I held a Meeting 
at Sturge Town, and laid my accounts before the 
survivors, shewing them that I had expended, or 
was responsible for, between 30/. and 40/. on their 
account, and asked them whether they would aid 
in paying it. Most cheerfully and promptly they 
subscribed upwards of 12/., and that after suffer- 
ing heavy personal or relative afflictions, losing 
their labour, and expending their means during 
the prevalence of the disease. 

**T am happy to say we are now free from 
cholera in this part of the island.” 








WHAT BECOMES OF THE FREE 
COLOURED PEOPLE? 


We append from a recent number of the 
National Era the following interesting and 
able article on the absorption of the free 
coloured people into the mass of the white 
race. We make no apology for introducing 
so lengthy a paper, believing that it will 
abundantly repay an attentive perusal. 

** The Southern newspapers, and those of the 
free States which advocate or apologise for 
Slavery, have recently circulated a statement 
from the census, relative to the decline of the ratio 
of increase of the free coloured population. Their 
object is to point out the —— of Slavery 
to the coloured race, and to shew, that, in a state 
of freedom, they rapidly decline, and must even- 
tually disappear. The following is a portion of 
the statement referred to, and is correctly taken 
from the census tables : 

* From the Detroit Free Press. 

‘DECLINE OF THE FREE CoLOURED PoPuULA- 
TION IN THE UnitTep States.—<Acritical analysis 
of the census returns, since 1790, furnishes some 
singular facts in respect to the free coloured po- 
pulation of the United States. The general im- 
pression is, that this population has increased in 
a large ratio; whereas the truth is, the ratio of 
increase has been steadily declining. For ex- 
ample, the rate of increase from 1790 to 1800 was 
82°28 per cent.; from 1800 to 1810 it was 72°00 
per cent.; from 1810 to 1820 it was 25°25 per 
cent. ; from 1820 to 1830 it was 36°86 per cent. ; 
from 1830 to 1840 it was 20°87 per cent. ; and from 
1840 to 1850 it was only 12°47 per cent.’ 

‘¢ The Free Press remarks upon this statement 
as follows: 

‘In connection with the unmistakable fact, that 
the ratio of decennial increase of the free coloured 
population in the United States has declined from 
82°28 per cent. between 1790 and 1800, to 12°47 
per cent. between 1840 and 1850, it will be ob- 
served, that during the same period the rate of 
decennial increase of the whites had advanced 
from 35°68 per cent. to 37°74 per cent. 

‘In the New-England States, the number of 
free blacks has kept about stationary. In New 
York, their number has absolutely declined about 
one thousand in ten years. In the middle States, 
the decline in the ratio of increase is especially 
observable. In the Western States—for a few 
years past the grand reservoir of negro emigra- 
tion—an increased ratio is shewn; but, even 
here, the aggregate addition to that portion of the 
population amounted, in ten years, to but a little 
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‘over 16,000—a ratio a great way behind the white 


increase. 
“The Free Press next institutes a ee 
‘of the relative increase of the free colo pop 
lation in the free and slave States, with a view to 
shew that that universally proscribed class thrive 
better in the South than in the North. We will 
to shew that the editor’s remarks on this 
ead are wholly groundless ; that they are based 
on a statement which is stupidly inaccurate, and 
was compiled with that proclivity to error which 
is an inherent vice among the champions of 
Slavery. The editor says : 

* We annex several tables which we find in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, manifestly prepared with 
much labour and care, exhibiting many interest- 
ing facts : 

* Free coloured in all the States at different periods. 


Free States. Slave States. Totals. 
1790 31,008 28,458 59,466 
1800 75,010 38,385 108,395 
1810 125,244 61,202 186,446 
1820 151,969 81,555 233,524 
1830 154,228 165,371 319,599 
1840 187,646 198,657 386,303 
1850 214,371 220,124 434,495 
*‘ Tt is in reference to this statement that the 
following remarks are made : 


‘Thus much of the increase in the free States. 
In the slave States a different state of things is 
presented. Here, where we should naturally look 
for the largest decrease of the free popula- 
tion, there been and continues to be a steady 
increase ; and this, as the Philadelphia paper re- 
marks, in spite of the civil and social disabilities 
and the antagonism of races, which is more marked 
there than at the North. And although each of 
those States have passed laws forbidding abso- 
lately the introduction of free negroes from other 
States, their numbers multiply there in a ratio 
exceeding that of most of the free States, which 
are the refuge of fugitives, and whose laws are 
the most indulgent:and flattering to the coloured 
race 


‘The free are now more numerous in 
the slave than in the free States ; a result not to 
be easily credited or comprehended, when we 
think of the opposite institutions and tastes that 
exist in the two divisions of the Confederacy. It 
must be referred partly to the more favourable 
climate of the South, and partly to a natural in- 
clination in a portion of the race to submit to the 
degraded condition of their ancestors rather than 
undergo the hazards so often attendant upon 
higher civil standing in more northerly States.” 

“Tt is easy to shew the gross errors of the 
figures upon which these comments are made ; 
and their correction will be an all-sufficient reply 
to the comments which accompany them. In 
fact, the editor has himself furnished the best 
evidence of their falsity, in the more elaborate 
table embraced in his article, entitled, ‘ Pree 
coloured in each State at different periods.’ 

“We find in it some trifling errors, which we 
have corrected by a careful comparison with the 
census returns. The blunder of the Free Press, 
or of his authority, the New Orleans Bulletin, 
consists in carelessly jumbling the footing of the 
columns. It is to be observed, by the way, that 





the error happens to chime in with the object of 
the writer—a psychological phenomenon which 
we have often had occasion to witness in the con- 
troversial writings of the advocates of Slavery. 

** We here copy the corrected tables of the 
coloured population in the several States, and add 
the footing of the columns er properly, in 
order to shew the numbers at the different periods 
in the free and slave States. The writer has 
Sowers Delaware among the free States, and we 

ave not thought proper to change the arrange- 
ment. We have added Texas and California, to 
make the table complete : 


Coloured population in each Free State of the 
Union. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 
1790. 1800. 1810. 1820- 
Maine . . 538 818 960 929 


N. Hampshire 630 856 970 786 
Vermont . 255 557 750 903 





Massachusetts 5,463 6,452 6,737 6,740 

Rhode Island 3,466 3,304 3,609 3,554 

Connecticut 2,801 5,330 6,453 7,880 

Totals . . 13,156 17,317 19,488 20,796 
MIDDLE STATES. 

1830. 1840. 1850. 

Maine 1,190 1,355 1,356 


N. Hampshire . 604 537 ‘520 
Vermont . A 881 730 718 





Rhode Island 3,561 3,238 3,670 

Connecticut 8,047 8,105 +7,693 

Totals 20,331 22,634 12,302 
MIDDLE STATES. 

1790. 1800. 1810. 1820. 

New York . 4,654 10,374 25,333 29,279 


New Jersey . . 2,762 4,402 7,843 12,460 
Pennsylvania . - 6,537 14,56] 22,492 30,202 
Delaware . . 3,899 8,268 13,136 12,958 








Totals 17,852 37,605 68,804 84,899 
1830. 1840. 1850. 
New York . . 44,870  50,027+ 49,069 
New Jersey 18,303 21,044 23,810 
Pennsylvania 36,630 47,854 53,626 
Delaware 15,855 16,919 18,073 
Totals 116,958 135,844 144,578 
WESTERN FREE STATES. 
1790. 3800. 1810. 1820. 
Ohio ° _ 317 1,899 4,723 
Indiana —_ 163 393 1,230 
Illinois _ — 613 457 
Michigan ao — 120 174 
Wisconsin _— -- ~- — 
Iowa ° ‘ _ _ _ —_ 
California —_ a _ 
Totals os 500 3,025 6,584 
1830. 1840. 1850. 
Ohio : 9,568 17,342 25,279 
Indiana : 3,629 7,165 11,262 
Illinois A 1,637 3,598 5,436 
Michigan : 261 707 2,583 
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Wisconsin . = 185 635) Atlantic and 1830. 1840, 1850. 








Towa . ‘ — 172. 333 | Southern States 156,033 183,776 200,058 
California i os _ 965.| Western Slave 
States . - 10,182 14,880 20,056 
Totals * . - 15,095 29,169 46,493 
1790. 1800. 1810) 1820. Totals ‘ - 166,215. 198,656 220,104 


Mid. States 17,852 37,605 68,804 84,899 | “We will now place the above footings in juxta~ 
N. E. States 13,156 17,317 19,488 20,796 | position under the same headings which the 
Bulletin uses, in order that the grossness of the 











Totals . . 31,008 55,422 91,317 112,279 | mis-statement may be rendered palpable : 

1830. 1840. 1850. | Free coloured people in all the States at different 
Mid. States - 116,958 185,844 144,578 periods. 

N. E. States. . 20,381 22,634 23,021 | Years. Free States. Slave States. Totals. 
1790 31,008 - 28,458 59,466 
Totals . . 152,384 187,647 214,092 | 1800 55,422 52,973 108,395 
Coloured population in each of the Southern 1810 91,317 95,129 186,446 
’ at different pte States) 1909 = 112279 = «121265233, 
1830 152,384 166,215 318,599 
ATLANTIC AND SOUTHERN SLAVE STATES. 1840 187,647 198,656 386,303 


ee a 
og lh “It will be seen that the totals of this table are 
Dist. Col. . — 783 2,549 4,048 | noarly identical with those which the Free Press 
Virginia . 12,766 20,124 30,570 36,889 copies from the Bulletin, while the figures under 
N. Carolina . 4,975 7,043 10,266 14,612 | the heads of free and slave States are quite diffe- 
S. Carolina 1,801 3,185 4,554 6,826 | rent. It is evident that the discrepancy results 


Georgia 898 11,219 1,801 1,763 | from carelessly commingling the footings of the 
Alabama . u™ was ie 571 | columns of figures in the above table, and the re- 
Mississippi . . — 162 240 —- 458 | sult is, that the South is made to appear more 
— il cs — 7,585 10,476 | favourable to the free coloured man than the 


North, whereas there is no foundation for suchan 





inference. The reasoning of the Free Press on 
Totals . 27,983 51,923 91,492 115,373 | this head, therefore, falls to the ground. The 
1830. 1840. 1850. | fact is, that the Northern ratio of increase is 
Maryland : 52,938 62,078 74,723 | slightly greater than the Southern, at present, 
Dist. Columbia . 6,152 8,361 10,059 | and for twenty years past. 
Virginia , 47,348 49,852 54,333 *‘ It will be seen, that in the earlier years of 
North Carolina . 19,543 22,732 27,463 | the Republic the free coloured population, both 
South Carolina . 7,921 8,276 8,960 | North and South, increased rapidly ; in the for- 











Georgi: rn 2,486 2,753 2,931 | mer section by general acts of emancipation, by 
Alabama ee 2,039 2,265 | which Slavery was gradually abolished; in the 
Mississippi . » , S19 1,366 930 | latter by voluntary emancipations. The latter 
Louisiana - 16,710 25,502 17,462 | have now almost entirely ceased from the unfor- 
Florida . . 844 817 932 | tunate state of feeling which prevails in the 
Southern States; while the source of increase 

Totals .  . 156,033 183,776 200,058 | from Northern emancipation has been dried up 


by the final extinction of Slavery. The number 
Se of slaves liberated by New York and New Jersey, 

1790. 1800. 1810. 1820. | between 1810 and 1840, was 26,377. Pennsyl- 

Kentucky - 4 741 1,713 2,759 | vania passed a gradual emancipation actin 1780, 





Missouri. aa — 607 347) which was further amended in 1788. All are 
Tennessee . 361 309 1,317 2,727 | declared free, at the age of twenty-eight, who 
Arkansas. rer — -— 59) have been born since 1780. Slaveho were 
Texas meet. —, a me — | forbidden, under a heavy penalty, to remove their 
slaves beyond the limits of the State; and hence 

Totals . . 475 1,050 3,637 5,892 | it is evident that the emancipation was slow and 


1830. 1840. 1850. | gradual. Similar restrictions were contained in 
Kentucky ; . 4,917 7,317 10,011 | the Emancipation Acts of the other States. The 





Missouri - 569 1,574 2,618 | following table shews a rapid increase of the free 
Tennessee . . 4,555 5,524 6,422 | coloured population of Pennsylvania, from 1790 
Arkansas... 141 465 608 | to 1820, by which time the great bulk of the 
Texas. ste — — 397 | slaves became free. Since that period the in- 
crease has been slow : 
Totals . ° 10,182 14,880 20,056 a 
1790. 1800. 1810. 1820. ee 
Atlantic and IG. .: ¢..0 Soe 
Southern States 27,983 51,923 91,492 115,373 1820 . . . ~ 30,202 
Western Slave a pier 
States . 475 1,050 3,637 5,892 OT ae 
. lai 1850 53,626 





Totals . . 28,458 52,973 95,129 121,265 ‘‘ Similar results are observable in other States, 
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and demonstrate, by the bye, that the North did 
= abolish Slavery by running their slaves off 
uth. 

‘*Having corrected the blunders or misstate- 
ments contained in the article from the Free 
Press, and set the facts fairly before the reader, 
we now come to the question at the head of this 
article, viz. 

** What becomes of the Free Coloured People ? 


“It cannot be denied that the ratio of their 
increase has fallen far below that of the whites 
or the slaves. In the earlier years of the Re- 
public it was greater than that of any other 
class, in consequence of emancipations : gradually 
the bensty team that source was stopped, 
and their increase was about equal to that 
of the whites. At length it fell below, not 
only the whites, but the slaves; and now it is 
little more than one-third the ratio of the other 
classes, with a downward tendency. 

“Tt has been argued, from this state of things, 
that Slavery is the only condition in which the 
negro thrives, and that to liberate him is to 
annihilate him. This is the philosophy of the 
friends of Slavery, and the example of the 
Detroit Free Press shews that Northern men 
are in some instances disposed to give it counte- 
nance. We dissent entirely from this gloomy 
csc aa and proceed to set forth reasons for 

ieving that it has no foundation to rest on 
but the unjust prejudices which have been en- 
gendered in the atmosphere of Slavery. We also 
propose to answer the question with which our 
article is headed, by pointing out the where- 
abouts of the missing free coloured people. 

“In the first place, if it were true that the 
tyranny of law and custom in this country has 
tended to impoverish and depress the free 
coloured people, the fact is by no means attri- 
butable to the race, but to the tyranny. They 
are not only proscribed by law, North and South, 
but the weight of ape against them more 
imperiously than law has assigned them an 
inferior station, and denied them the privilege 
of pursuing the most honourable occupations. In 
the slave States, the slaveholders look upon them 
with suspicion, and nothing but necessity could 
induce them to give employment to the despised 
race. We understand, that within a few years 
the demand for labour has been so great in some 
sections as to overcome prejudice, and there has 
been a consequent improvement in the condition 
of the free coloured population. In the free 
States, strong prejudices exist among the white 
labouring class against the coloured people, and 
they are often denied employment on this 
account. These depressing circumstances doubt- 
less have operated injuriously upon them, and 

revented as rapid increase as would otherwise 

we taken place; but they are insufficient to 
account for the great falling off in the ratio of 
increase, and in some of the States the actual 
diminution of their numbers. This decrease is 
most conspicuous in the opposite extremes of the 
Union— New England and New York shew an 
actual falling off. The Middle, Western, and 
Southern States, except Louisiana, exhibit more 
or less gain The latter, however, shews the 
remarkable and sudden falling off, in the last 





ten years, of thirty-one per cent.! Up to 1840, 


the free coloured population of: Louisiana had 


rapidly, shewing a decennial increase of ’ 


rom thirty-eight to sixty per cent. The sudden 
declension is the more remarkable from the fact 
that Louisiana is the only Southern State whose 
laws affecting this class of the population are 
tinctured with the least grain of humanity. In 
Louisiana, free eee acetal are allowed to 
testify in their courts of justice; and the muni- 
cipal authorities of New Orleans, where they 
reside for the most part, makes a provision for 


the education of their ‘children. Is it not most’ 


singular, that under such circumstances they 
shew a declension amounting to nearly one-third 
of their numbers, while in Virginia, in spite of 
the most rigorous and inhuman laws, they have 
increased eight per cent. ? 

‘‘In New England and New York, also, the 
people of colour are regarded with more favour 
than anywhere else in the Union, and yet they 
have actually declined in numbers in ten years. 
In Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and other free 
States, on the other hand, where they meet with 
less favour, their numbers are on the increase. 

** Those who maintain that Slavery is the only 
proper condition of the negro, and who insist 
that freedom is destructive of his existence, may 
argue, from the state of facts to which we have 

ed attention, that the cruel persecution and 
proscription to which the free people of colour 
are subject in the Middle and Southern States, 
are the cause of their increase, while the 
humanity with which they are regarded in New 
England and Louisiana is fatal to their ex- 
istence ! 

“But we will undertake to assign a more 
rational and probable cause for this anomalous 
state of things, and which will explain the reason 
of the apparent diminution of the free coloured 

pulation. 

** In all the slaveholding States, and in several 
of the free, the elective franchise, and other 
privileges of citizenship, are confined to free 
white men. But this question naturally arises 
in a mixed free population, composed of whites 
and mulattoes of all shades, viz. Who are white? 
Superficial thinkers, inexperienced in the practical 
workings of the black codes, may imagine that 
no such question could ever arise ; but southern 
legislators and judges are better informed on this 
point, as we will proceed to shew. We have not 

ad time to make a thorough examination of 
the statutes and reports of all the slave States in 
reference to this point, but we cannot doubt 
that in each there must exist a legal definition, 
either legislative or judicial, upon the terms 
white and mulatto. Cases must needs occa- 
sionally present themselves, which give rise to a 
doubt about the class to which an individual 
belongs, and hence the necessity for a legal 
definition. But in the limited examination 
which we have been able to give the subject, we 
have only found such legal definitions in four of 
the slave States. They are as follows— 

‘Every person, other than a negro, of whose 
grandfathers any one is or shall have been a 
negro, although all his other progenitors, except 
that descending from the negro, shall have been 
white persons, shall be deemed a mulatto ; and 
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s0 every such person who shall have one-fourth 
or more of negro blood, shall in like manner 
poe a.mulatto.’— Tate's (Virginia) Digest, 
. ‘All n , mulattoes, Indians; and all 
— of mixed bleod, descended from negro or 
dian ancestors, to the third generation in- 
clusive, though one ancestor of each generation 
may have been a white person, whether bond or 
Free, shall be taken and deemed to be incapable 
in law to be witnesses in any case whatsoever, 
except for and against each other.’ Clay's (Ala- 
— Digest, p. 600. 

‘All free mulattoes, descending from negro 
ancestors, to the fourth generation inclusive, 
though one ancestor of each generation may 
have been a white person, shall come within the 
provisions of this. act.’—Rev.. Statutes of N. 
Carolina, Vol. I. p. 589. 

‘Every person, other than a negro, of whose 

andfathers or grandmothers any one is or shall 

ave been a negro, although all his other pro- 

nitors, except that descending from the negro, 
shall have been white persons, shall be deemed a 
mulatto; and so, every such person who shall 
have one fourth part or more of negro blood, 
shall in like manner be deemed a mulatto.’— 
Statutes of Mississippi, p. 157. 

“In the case of Virginia, if we mistake not, 
the definition of a mulatto has been made on the 
authority of legal decisions. In the other cases, 
the Legislature has settled the question. We 
may assume, upon these ises, that the 
general and common law of the South defines a 
man of colour to be one who has one-fourth or 
more African blood in him, and that a man with 
less than one-fourth of African blood is to be 
reckoned a white man, and invested with all the 
rights and privileges of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

**Where two races of men are. thrown to- 
gether in greatly different proportions, it must 
necessarily follow that a commingling will seem 
to destroy the less, when in fact it is only 
absorbed. The compound race will exhibit the 
characteristics of the predominant element, 
while the less numerous race will seem to dis- 
appear. It is on this principle that the Anglo- 
Saxon race has absorbed, first the Danes, and 
then the Normans, notwithstanding that the 
latter were successively conquerors of the former. 
Moorish blood is largely infused into the veins of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, traces of which 
are still observable, but not in a sufficient degree 
to destroy the predominant Caucasian element. 
The Jews have in all ages been a peculiar people, 
bound together by a feeling of nationality, of 
religious conviction, and spiritual pride and in- 
tolerance, which has never had a parallel in the 
history of mankind. They have always been as 
remarkable for thrift and the love of money, 
as for the tenacity with which they have held 
to their religion. They have undergone t 
persecutions a former ages, and ieateile af 
thousands of them have been swept from the 
earth by the hand of tyranny. Still their perse- 
cutions will not account for the fact that they 
have not multiplied in any degree commensurate 
with the ordinary natural increase of mankind. 
If they had so much as doubled once in a cen- 
tury from the time of their dispersion to the 





present day, they would: now far outnumber the 
whole population of the world; or if they had 
inereased during the last two centuries in the 
ordinary ratio of the inerease of the —_ . 
they would exceed the population of the United 
States—perhaps twice told. But, notwithstand- 
ing their intelligence, industry, and thrift, they 
are now less numerous than they were two 
thousand years ago. What is the n 
inference from these well-known facts? Is it 
not evident, that in spite of their pride of race 
and religion, they have for the most part been 
absorbed or amalgamated with the people among 
whom they have sojourned ? 

‘* We have called attention to these historical 
facts, to shew, that where races of men are 
mingled, in different proportions, the less: 
numerous will seem wholly to disappear, and the 
compound will of necessity carry the predominant 
characteristics of the more numerous race. The. 
admixture of the whites and blacks in this 
country forms no exception. to the rule. The 
first result of commingling European and African 
blood shews clearly-defined traces of the latter ; 
the second, in which the white and half-breed 
come together, leaves fainter traces of the 
African; while in the third, when the whole 
blood of white is mixed with the mulatto, having 
only one-fourth African in it, the issue will 
scarcely be distinguishable from that of white 
persons, and will have but one-eighth of African 
blood. Such persons, when free, have only to 
change their residence and name to be i 
as white; and we have shewn above that the 
laws of the slaveholding States regard them as 
such. In the free States, where no legal neces- 
sity exists for defining the difference between 
white and coloured, there is still less impediment 
to the ascent of the inferior race in the social 


“ Every Southern man’s experience will furnish 
him with examples, in illustration of the prin- 
ciples here laid down. 

‘“* We have called attention to the fact, that in 
New England, New York, and Louisiana, where 
the free coloured people find. most favour, they 
are on the decline; while in other sections, less 
humane and just to them, they are multiplying. 
It is quite clear to us that these facts are de- 
pendent upon each other. Where there is a 
spirit of kindness and humanity to the people of 
colour, and yet with a superincumbent weight of 
prejudice resting upon them, there will be a 
disposition to release individuals from the weight 
of it. Social ties often become stronger than the 
prejudices of race, and respectable men, with 
scarcely a trace of the African in them, will cease 
to be regarded as such. 

‘It is to be observed, also, that the takers of 
the census would naturally omit, from kindness, 
or favour, or inadvertence, to place many men 
on the coloured list, particularly in the more 
Northern States ; and in this way thousands are 
withdrawn from the proscribed class. 

**We have already extended this article to 
unwonted limits, and feel admonished of the pro- 
priety of bringing it to a close. We have, never~ 
theless, other observations, which we are prompted 
to add, but which we must dispense with for the 
present.” 
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REVIEW. 

Christian Slave holders disobedient to Christ; 
or, Ten Thousand English Christians 
invited to protest actively against the sin 
of the = in irc — and 
to cease purchasing the produce of 
Slave labour. By Joun FirzGERaxp, 
M.A. London: W. H. Dalton, 28, Cock- 
spur Street. 


Tue long title of this pamphlet has one 
advantage. It explains the nature of the 
work in comparatively few words. The 
writer is a sincere Abolitionist, and an ardent 
advocate of the Free-labour movement, 
enjoining its promotion, upon the principle 
of Abolitionists, washing their hands of all 
gy in a system which they con- 
emn. We cordially recommend his pam- 
phlet to our readers. 


Avdbertisements. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN SLAVEHOLDERS 
DISOBEDIENT TO CHRIST; 
oR, j 
TEN THOUSAND ENGLISH CHRISTIANS 
INVITED TO 
PROTEST ACTIVELY AGAINST THE SIN OF THE 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES : 
AND TO 
CEASE FROM PURCHASING THE PRODUCE OF 
SLAVE LABOUR. 











‘So I returned and considered all the oppres- 
sions that are done under the sun: and behold, 
the tears of such as were oppressed, and they had 
no comforter ; and on the side of their oppressors 
there was power, but they had no comforter.”— 
Ecclesiastes, iv. 1. 

** Let him that stole, steal no more.” —Ephes. 


By JOHN FITZ-GERALD, M.A. 
London: W. H. Dalton, 28 Cockspur street. 


DEPOT FOR FREE-LABOUR COTTON 
GOODS, 











22 BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, 
LONDON. 


Tue only reason for opening this Dépdt was to 
increase the demand for Free-Labour Cotton 
Goods, by furnishing a more regular and abun- 
dant supply, and a greater variety of articles than 
had been previously obtainable. All these re- 
sults have been realized already to a considerable 

; but in order to remove a few remaining 
obstacles to the widely-extended use of Free- 
Labour Cotton Goods hereafter, the Dépéts and 
Drapers in the country will be supplied with 





them from the Dépét in London at the same 
price as in Manchester. Retail purchasers will 
also be supplied with articles of Free-Labour 
Cotton at precisely the same prices charged by 
the trade for articles of the same quality of slave- 
labour material. It is hoped that the London 
Dépot may thus, by a slight pecuniary sacrifice, 
tly facilitate and extend the use of Free-grown 
fotton Goods, and thus powerfully promote tha 
cause of human freedom. 
Address—Mrs. Inauis, Free-Labour Dépét, 
22 Broad Street Buildings, City, London. 


Prick One SHILLING. 
Preparing for Press, 
SLAVE LIFE IN GEORGIA, 


BEING THE NARRATIVE OF 
JOHN BROWN, 
A Fugitive Slave now in England. 
EDITED BY 
L. A. CHAMEROVZOW, 


Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 








Tuts narrative will present a faithful pic- 
ture of slave life on the Cotton, Tobacco, 
and Rice Plantations of the South. It will 
also embrace some interesting details relating 
to the internal Slave-Trade, and to the sys- 
tem of Negro stealing, with minute particu- 
lars of the Slave Auctions and Slave-pens of 
Virginia, New Orleans, &c. After three un- 
successful attempts, the subject of this narra- 
tive effected his escape, having endured many 

ears of suffering, under various masters, and 

en twice “willed away,” and three times 
sold. The object of publishing this account 
of his life, sufferings, adventures, and escape, 
—apart from that of diffusing information— 
is to raise a sum sufficient to enable him to 
settle either on the West Coast of Africa, or 
in one of the West-India islands, to cultivate 
cotton, and to prove, in his own person, that 
it can be produced so as to remunerate those 
who raise it. He proposes to labour with his 
own hands, and is only anxious to render 
himself independent by that labour, and to 
demonstrate that the Negro is as capable of 
self-exertion, and of elevating himself, as 
his more favoured white brother, needing 
only the same incentives. 

The Editor will be glad to reply to any 
communications that may be addressed to 
him relating to John Brown. 

N.B. This volume will be issued from the 
Office of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 27, New Broad Street, London ; 
and Booksellers and Subscribers are respect- 
fully solicited to forward their orders to the 
Editor, addressing as above. 
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